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Annapolis and Anacostia—worlds apart, but linked by 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


their ties to innovative GW efforts that enrich communities and instruct students in... 


Subject: The Real World 


eith Robbins might live in New Jersey 
and go to school in Washington, but ina 
very real way he is the future of An- 
napolis. 

Robbins recently completed U&RP 

215, an urban planning course taught by 
Professor Dorn C. McGrath that finds 
its subject matter in the real world. 

For Robbins and 10 others in 1986-87, 
the world became Annapolis. Their assignment was to 
design a parks and recreation system that the city, state 
and county government would agree to spend real dol- 
lars—and lots of them—to implement. 

For Robbins, it was the perfect challenge to prepare for 
a career in urban planning. 

“Annapolis was a great laboratory to learn how a com- 
munity acts and breathes,” Robbins said. ‘‘We ran into 
issues that confront every town and every city.” 

‘‘This has to be professionally accountable work,”’ said 
McGrath, who has guided students through similar pro- 
jects for nearly 20 years. ‘‘This is not some detached exer- 
cise in academics—it’s for real.” 

For nearly five months, Robbins and classmates spent 
much of their free time roaming Annapolis, taking more 
than 1,000 photographs and tediously inspecting the city’s 
natural resources. 

“We inventoried every inch of every park in Anna- 
polis,’ Robbins said. ‘‘We really chopped the place 
apart.” 

And then they put it back together in a 150-page report 
that recommended new uses for existing parks, the devel- 
opment of new parks, and a 38-mile connecting link of 
paths, bicycle trails and sidewalks. 

That was the easy part. à 

The true test of the students’ skills was convincing the 
citizenry and government of Annapolis that ‘‘Parks and 
Paths for People’’ ought to be implemented. 

“We didn’t want just another study to put on a shelf,” 
said Margaret O’Bryon, another GW professor involved 
with the project. O’Bryon has a special feel for what the 
students go through in U&RP 215—she is a former stu- 
dent of McGrath’s. 

Students took their plan to civic organizations, public 
meetings and similar settings in schools, churches and 
even the living rooms of Annapolis aldermen. 

‘*They saw what was important to the people, ward by 
ward, meeting by meeting,’’ O’Bryon said. 

“*You’ve got to know how to stand in front of 200 peo- 
ple in a room and state your case,” McGrath said. 
“Sometimes we argued with people; we had a few 
hecklers.” 

And in the end, the students had the approval they 
sought. 

‘The plan was a blank piece of paper when we began,” 
McGrath said. ‘‘Now it’s been adopted as official public 
policy. Our students made the plan, designed its first spe- 
cific projects, and saw it through.”’ 

(“We definitely consider this our plan,” Robbins said. 

In September 1987, just 13 months after the students 
began work on the plan, Anne Arundel County officials 
tapped Maryland’s Program Open Space for $5.8 million 
to purchase Quiet Waters, a 332-acre estate on the South 
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River, an acquisition recommended by the class. 

On October 4, 1987, Anne Arundel County Executive 
James Lighthizer agreed to forward Annapolis an addi- 
tional $150,000 in Open Space money to begin develop- 
ment of Edgewood Park, the first step in a five-year, 
$700,000 parks construction plan. 

Starting in July, picnic tables, playgrounds and a boat- 
house and crabbing pier will be built on 12.5 acres of land 
that used to be the site of a sewage treatment plant on 
Back Creek. 

Annapolis Mayor Dennis Callahan said county officials 
“liked everything they saw” about the plan. 

“Were going to work cooperatively with the city on the 
plan,” said Adrian Teel, the county’s director of admini- 
stration. 

“I’m pretty excited about this,” Robbins said. ‘‘I’d like 
to see what happens five years down the road. Even if 
things don’t go exactly according to schedule, it’s been a 
lesson for planners to learn and to go on from there.” 

Annapolis was the latest success in a 20-year series of 
GW planning projects. McGrath emphasizes the need to 
involve people who wouldn’t normally take an interest in 
the cumbersome and esoteric process of public planning. 

“The thing I will most remember about this class is 
McGrath’s emphasis on an understanding of grass-roots 
sentiment and the political structure,’’ Robbins said. 

“If the thoughts of the people aren’t considered, you’re 
not practicing city planning, you’re practicing isolated 
building-construction, or whatever the technical task at 
hand might be,” McGrath said. 

Perhaps that is why McGrath is proudest of the univer- 
sity’s relationship with Anacostia, the first and most fre- 
quent beneficiary of the urban planning program. 

“Anacostia has significant problems, and many of 
them,” McGrath said, sounding a bit like a medical man 
describing a particularly fascinating disease. 

For nearly 20 years McGrath and his students have 


GW Professors Margaret O’Bryon (l) and Dorn 
McGrath. This winter their graduate students’ 
Annapolis project won a national award from the 
American Institute of Certified Planners. 


helped a group of dedicated Anacostia residents find ways 
to improve the standard of living in their economically de- 
pressed neighborhoods in the southeast section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“In the aftermath of the 1968 riots, there was an intense 
interest in urban affairs,” McGrath recalled. ‘‘The uni- 
versity was a bit nervous about its own dedication to com- 
munity service.”’ 

A search for sites for community health clinics in 1969 
was the first of several projects aimed at assisting one of 
Washington’s poorest communities. The Urban and Re- 
gional Planning Department—with assistance from the 
GW Medical Center—counseled community leaders in 
the identification of appropriate sites for clinics and 
helped Anacostia leaders file necessary applications for 
funding support with what was then the federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. The District of 
Columbia subsequently responded to the Anacostia in- 
itiative and established a network of neighborhood 
clinics, including a community service clinic at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. 

McGrath’s 1972 class recommended a new location for 
the Anacostia metro station, sparking a four-year debate 
with the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Author- 
ity. The location of the so-called ‘‘F’’ route of Metro’s 
Green Line was the point of contention. Ultimately, the 
GW team’s efforts resulted in agreement between D.C. 
and Prince Georges County officials that the line should 
be relocated farther south than originally planned. An in- 
dependent study carried on subsequently by WMATA 
also endorsed the GW recommendation and finally the 
line was relocated. 

Another success came in 1984, when a federal judge 
ruled that construction should begin as early as possible 
on the Anacostia Station, without waiting for resolution 
of political issues farther along the ‘‘F’’ route in Prince 
Georges County. The court decision enabled work to be- 
gin on the Anacostia station, which now is scheduled to be 
put into service in 1991. 

‘With the coming of Metro, we are working to help our 
community rejoin the city,’’ said John Kinard shortly 
after the judge’s decision. Kinard, director of the 
Anacostia Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, is 
chairman of the Anacostia Coordinating Council. Com- 
prised of business and community leaders, the ACC 
facilitates needed community-development projects. It 
was formed in 1983 to break the stalemate that was block- 
ing construction of Anacostia’s long-awaited metro sta- 
tion. 

With the imminent completion of Metro, Kinard’s 
group once again approached McGrath for assistance. 
The GW team assessed the Metro impact area’s resources 
and worked out a strategy that would enable the commu- 
nity to take full advantage of its new accessibility. ‘“The 
key is to get jobs in there,” was McGrath’s thesis. “The 
rest will follow,” he said. The GW team prepared a Devel- 
opment Concept Plan, including a new office and retail 
center, in which firms offering stable, professional 
employment could locate in renovated and new major 
buildings. The GW planners envisioned that, from this 
point, a demand for additional commercial establish- 
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Stephen J. Trachtenberg Is Elected President of GW 


At its regular meeting on Jan. 21, 1988, the GW 
Board of Trustees unanimously elected Stephen 
Joel Trachtenberg 15th president of The George 
Washington University. Trachtenberg, president 
of the University of Hartford since 1977, will 
assume the GW presidency on Aug. 1. 

Trachtenberg was introduced to the GW com- 
munity and the Washington media at a news 
conference held shortly after the Board’s vote. 
Trustee and Search Committee Chair L. Stanley 
Crane announced Trachtenberg’s election, com- 
menting that ‘‘Stephen Trachtenberg is known 
as a dynamic and innovative leader who is com- 
mitted to excellence in higher education. We 
look forward to his leadership at George Wash- 
ington University.” 

The new president-designate, in comments 
prepared for the gathering, began his remarks 
with words of warm praise for President Elliott, 
retiring this summer after 23 years at GW’s 
helm. Following a brief statement, Trachtenberg 
responded to questions from the press, who, 
along with GW Board members, faculty and ad- 
ministrators, were on hand for the news con- 
ference in the George Washington Room of the 
Academic Center. [The complete text of his 
statement is reproduced below.] 

A native of Brooklyn, N.Y., Trachtenberg did 
his undergraduate work at Columbia University, 
from which he was graduated with a BA in 1959. 
He went on to law school at Yale University, 
earning his JD in 1962. He later also earned a 
Master of Public Administration degree from 
Harvard University in 1966. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and of the New York and U.S. 
Supreme Court Bars. 

Trachtenberg is 50 years old and brings a 
record of strong executive accomplishment to his 
new post. He has served as president and pro- 
fessor of law and public administration at the 
University of Hartford (Conn.) for the past 11 
years. For the previous eight years he had been 
with Boston University in successive administra- 
tive positions, including dean of university af- 
fairs, academic dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and vice president for academic services. 

Earlier, Trachtenberg spent two years in 
Washington as special assistant to the U.S. edu- 
cation commissioner of the then-Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. During that 
time he served ʻas secretary for the Lyndon B. 
Johnson White House Task Force on Educa- 
tion. Prior to his academic career, Trachtenberg 
spent 1965 as legislative assistant to U.S. Rep. 
John Brademas (now president of New York 
University) and the three preceding years as an 
attorney in the New York Office of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A frequent author of articles about higher ed- 


Trachtenberg responding to questions.... 
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ucation issues, Trachtenberg wrote the lead 
chapter in the book Academic Leaders as Man- 
agers (Jossey-Bass, 1982). His articles have ap- 
peared in a variety of publications, including 
Resources in Education, Journal for Higher Ed- 
ucation Management, Phi Delta Kappa, The 
Washington Post and The New York Times. His 
professional activities include his current presi- 
dency of the Connecticut Council on Higher Ed- 
ucation and membership on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Association of University 
Administrators. He is active in the American 
Council on Education and is a member of the 
Commission on Minorities in Higher Education. 

Among numerous honors and awards, Tracht- 
enberg received an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree from Trinity College in Connnec- 
ticut in 1986, and he was recipient of a 1987 
Human Relations Award from the National 


Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Election of GW’s new president Jan. 21 cul- 
minated the work begun last spring with the ap- 
pointment of a broadly based search committee 
comprising members of the GW Board and fa- 
culty, plus a representative of GW alumni and 
GW student association president Adam Freed- 
man. GW Board Chairman Everett Bellows was 
an ex officio member. The committee con- 
sidered some 100 applicants and nominees; 11 
candidates were invited to Washington for inter- 
views, and subsequently five met with the full 
committee. Selection criteria established by the 
Board included a record of leadership and suc- 
cessful management in higher education, fund- 
raising, planning and organization. The commit- 
tee also sought candidates with a commitment to 
diversity in all segments of the university com- 
munity, and sensitivity to the responsibilities and 


‘RRS A STE RTS ea 
President-designate Trachtenberg’s Statement 


The following is the text of Stephen J. 
Trachtenberg’s Jan. 21, 1988, statement. 


fter a number of years in New Eng- 

land, I am returning to Washington as 
the president of a major American univer- 
sity deeply connected with the life of our 
nation’s capital. It’s an understatement to 
say that I feel honored. I regard this op- 
portunity as the fulfillment of my years 
with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, with Congressman John Brademas, 
with U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howe, with Boston University, 
and for the past 11 wonderful years, with 
the University of Hartford. 

George Washington University has es- 
tablished an enviable reputation as an in- 
stitution whose devotion to teaching, re- 
search and service is balanced with a pow- 
erful involvement in national and inter- 
national affairs. My first goal as presi- 
dent will be to see to it that this balance 
and this record of achievement are main- 
tained and, wherever possible, strength- 
ened and extended. 

The university is blessed with a produc- 
tive faculty whose scholarly work is well 
known across all of the disciplines from 
medicine and law to the social sciences, 
the arts and humanities, the hard sciences 
and international relations. It is a source 
of great pride for me that I will have the 
opportunity to join these teacher-scholars 
and George Washington students, staff 
and alumni in furthering the presence and 
influence of a school whose history has 


been so intertwined with that of our coun- 
try. 

These are not easy times for America’s 
major research universities. They are ex- 
periencing levels of fiscal challenge that 
would have seemed fantastic as recently as 
fifteen years ago. These new pressures 
mandate a budgetarily sound approach to 
academic management. Ambitious goals 
need to be pursued with a careful eye for 
figures and a strong emphasis on paying 
as we go. I pledge myself and my presiden- 
cy to building new forms of academic ex- 
cellence on the foundations needed to sus- 
tain their long-term effectiveness. 

When George Washington University 
was founded in the 1820s, the city of 
Washington had already established itself 
in the family of nations as the center of an 
emerging power that would alter the poli- 
tics of our planet. In 1988 we see the 
pivotal role this nation and its capital con- 
tinue to play in our international economy 
and in the struggle for peace. As we ap- 
proach the birth of a new millennium, I 
expect George Washington University, 
one of a very small number of schools di- 
rectly chartered by the U.S. Congress, to 
play an ever more important role in serv- 
ing the District of Columbia, all of its citi- 
zens, the country whose attentions are so 
focused on this city, and the globe whose 
well-being is the common interest of our 
species. 

I look forward with eagerness and anti- 
cipation to the future of George Washing- 
ton University and to my role in helping its 
faculty and trustees to develop that future. 


President-designate Trachtenberg on campus with sons Adam and Ben after 
= appointment was announced. Right, one of many interviews that followed. 


opportunities of an urban university in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Trachtenberg came to GW for a three-day 
visit the week prior to his election. While in 
Washington, he met with many members of the 
university—faculty, Trustees, staff and stu- 
dents. At that time Chairman Bellows com- 
mented, ‘‘He’s looking us over and we’re look- 
ing him over.” Trachtenberg reportedly gar- 
nered ‘‘rave reviews” from all groups with which 
he met, and Student Association President 
Freedman said that Trachtenberg had left the 
students ‘‘with a good feeling in terms of where 
this university should be going in the future.... 
Clearly, he will serve the students and their in- 
terests well.” 

At Hartford University, officials credited 
Trachtenberg with a successful administration in 
which the school’s endowment tripled, its dorm- 
itory space doubled and its athletic program was 
upgraded to Division I. Trachtenberg is known 
there as a dynamic ‘‘idea person.” 

The president-designate was accompanied to 
the news conference Jan. 21 by his wife Fran- 
cine, an art historian, and the couple’s two 
young sons, Adam Maccabee, 12, and Ben Lev, 
9. Trachtenberg displayed grace and wit in his 
news conference tribute to President Elliott, 
noting that Elliott had led GW for 23 years, and 
commenting that ‘‘Anybody who knows about 
the longevity of academic leadership knows that 
serving for 23 years in that capacity is no small 
feat—and ‘no small feet’ leave very big shoes! I 
may be Lloyd’s successor but I’m not going to be 
his replacement—because I believe he’s irre- 
placeable.’’ 


at January 21 news conference. 


Magazine Honors President 
Elliott with Award 


Every year for the past 16, D.C.’s influential 
Washingtonian magazine has named as ‘‘Wash- 
ingtonian of the Year” citizens ‘‘who enrich our 
community with their good works.” This year, 
Lloyd H. Elliott was among those so honored. 

Announced in the magazine’s January issue, 
the Washingtonian of the Year award was pre- 
sented to Elliott and 15 others at a Jan. 20 lunch- 
eon in their honor. An article about Elliott, 
which headlined his role as ‘‘a missionary for a 
growing university,” also appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue. In it, Washingtonian summarized and 
lauded the president’s accomplishments in his 
tenure here and called him one of GW’s ‘‘great- 
est assets.” This was not, incidentally, Elliott’s 
first exposure in Washingtonian. He was the 
subject of an in-depth profile that appeared in 
the magazine’s November 1985 issue. 

Selected through a reader-nomination proc- 
ess, Elliott was in company that included as fel- 
low honorees Washington Capitals hockey team 
captain Rod Langway, Wilhelmina Holladay, 
founder of the first museum devoted to women 
in the arts, D.C. public library director Hardy 
Franklin, and local television anchor Renee 
Poussaint. 


Elliott Will Head 
New Geographic 
Foundation 


To the surprise of virtually nobody who knows 
him, President Elliott’s ‘‘retirement’’ ended 
some five months before it began, with the Jan. 
13 announcement that he soon will have a new 
job. It appears to be a position befitting his 
stature, for when he leaves GW this summer, 
Lloyd H. Elliott will become president of a new 
$20 million foundation established by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society for the purpose of 
fighting geographic illiteracy. 

Society President Gilbert M. Grosvenor’s an- 
nouncement of the new National Geographic 
Society Education Foundation highlighted the 
society’s 100th anniversary celebration and was 
called by Grosvenor ‘‘the centerpiece of our cen- 
tennial.”’ The foundation will raise funds and 
provide grants to support national and local pro- 
grams in geography education; in addition to the 
initial $20 million funding, a challenge fund of 
$20 million has been established to match out- 
side contributions. 

‘‘There is no more fitting way to begin our sec- 
ond century,” Grosvenor said, ‘‘than by pro- 
viding a permanent base of support for our 
geography education activities. The Society’s 
concern about the untenable consequences of 
geographic illiteracy compel us to take an even 
larger role in education, and we are in it for the 
long haul,” commented Grosvenor, who will 
chair the board of the new foundation. 

In accepting the presidency, Elliott noted that 
the foundation will serve several needs: ‘‘It will 
focus public attention on the critical lack of 
geographic literacy in this country, bring 
together the resources needed to remedy the situ- 
ation and target those funds where they can 
make a real difference—in the hands of class- 
room teachers and students.” 

Grosvenor pointed out that geographic know- 
ledge has been in a steady decline since it was 
downgraded in curricula after World War II. He 
noted the bleak worldwide implications for 
Americans if their current lack of understanding 
of the lands and cultures of the world is per- 
mitted to continue: ‘‘Without geographically 
and technologically literate citizens, America 
cannot compete in world markets or take the 


WINDING DOWN! 


Last Spring, GWTimes carried a story announcing the retirement of 
Lloyd H. Elliott as president of The George Washington University. 
Nobody expected that Elliott’s last 16 or so months would be 
relaxed, but to predict last February just how much “news” Elliott 
was to make would have been quite a feat. Here is some of that 


news. 


lead in meeting international, political, 
economic, environmental, social and military 
challenges,” he said. 


Elliott Puts Students First, 
irks White House 


Under headline ‘‘Learning yes, limelight no,” 
The Boston Globe editorialized about it: ‘‘Our 
nomination for educator of the year is Lloyd 
Elliott...,’’ concluding that his decision was ‘‘an 
example of what freedom in this country is all 
about.” 

Some students who wrote to The Hatchet 
complained about it: ‘‘...I sit here rethinking my 
decision to come to this college,” said one. ‘‘The 
university has gone and made one of the most 
outrageous decisions ever....”’ said another. 

“It” was President Elliott’s decision in early 
November to refuse a request from White House 
and U.S. Information Agency representatives to 
use the Charles E. Smith Center as international 
press headquarters for the Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit. The request, which came in early No- 
vember, was carefully weighed, considered and 
reconsidered, but the ultimate determination 
was that the proposal offered more negative 
than positive aspects. The university’s chief ex- 
ecutive drew a sharp rebuke from Reagan ad- 
ministration officials (‘‘a very narrow-minded 
attitude” said presidential spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater) but praise from many observers for 
making a “‘pro-student’’ decision. 


“I was fearful students would be left out of 
any access to the Smith Center,” Elliott com- 
mented. ‘‘I thought there was not much to be 
gained by it. I thought there was much to be 
lost.” 

University officials pointed out that, although 
some positive publicity for GW might have 
resulted from an affirmative decision, the major 
problem presented was the amount of time and 
related disruption of student activities that it 
would take to turn the Smith Center into the 
summit’s media nerve-center. Although the 
summit was only a three-day event, GW officials 
believed that students would lose close to two- 


(From left) Provost Milton Greenberg, Presi- 
dent Richard Berendzen of American Univer- 
sity, with President Elliott. After conferring 
the degree, Berendzen said, “You now have 


weeks of access to the center while technicians 
installed power and phone lines and other equip- 
ment. The Smith Center does not function solely 
as a sports arena; the university pointed out that 
it would have had to cancel 41 classes, relocate 
23 others, reschedule 10 athletic programs, can- 
cel a cardiac rehabilitation program and deny 
use of the center to some 3,500 students who use 
it each day. 

Student reaction to the decision appeared to 
be mixed. One student wrote The Hatchet, sym- 
pathetically, that ‘University presidents cannot 
please everyone.’’ But the last word on the affair 
might best belong to Jim Vance, a commentator 
for Washington’s NBC-affiliate WRC-TV: ‘‘In 
the face of such a momentous occasion [the sum- 
mit] we have Americans telling the govern- 
ment—do what you must, but don’t expect me 
to say ‘how high’ just because you say ‘jump.’ 
Where else in the entire world but in America are 
people so free to exercise their constitutional 
rights? Where else would a government not feel 
free to just take the facility it wanted?”’ 


AU Confers Honorary 
Doctorate on Elliott 


Winter commencement exercises at a neighbor 
institution in northwest Washington, The Amer- 
ican University, honored GW’s president with 
an honorary LLD degree. Elliott gave the AU 
commencement address at the Jan. 31 cere- 
monies, held in Washington’s Constitution Hall. 

Over the course of his higher education career, 
Elliott has been the recipient of a number of hon- 
orary doctorates. Another Washington, D.C. 
neighbor, Georgetown University, awarded him 
an LLD in 1971. His other honorary degrees in- 
clude: LLD, 1963, University of New Hamp- 
shire; LLD, 1965, Colby College; LLD, 1966, 
Concord College; LLD, 1967, West Virginia 
University; LLD, 1969, University of Maine; 
LLD, 1970, Husson College; LittD, 1986, West 


$ Virginia Institute of Technology; and Doctor 


(Honoris Causa), 1986, Kansai University 
(Japan). 

Elliott’s American University commencement 
address centered on current problems in the 
American primary and secondary education sys- 
tems, and on the need for more parental influ- 
ence and involvement in the educational life of 
their children. He told the audience that ‘‘we 
lose something vital when we separate the re- 
sponsibility for schooling from direct parental or 
family support.” And, he said, ‘“‘respect for 
learning cannot be bought, commanded or or- 
dered; it must pervade the home; it must be in- 
stilled at the core of one’s social and cultural be- 
ing.” 


the best of both worlds: an American Uni- 
versity degree and a George Washington 
University paycheck!” 
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GW Inaugurates Alumni Scholars Program 


The academic quality of a GW education has 
seldom, if ever, shown more brightly than it did 
this fall, as the university launched its new 
Distinguished Alumni Scholars Program. The 
series, which brings to campus for lectures 
and informal visits GW alumni who are making 
distinguished contributions as scholars and 
scientists, will be an annual feature of the univer- 
sity’s academic life. 

The first two alumni selected for the program 
were Pulitzer Prize-winning historian Michael 
Kammen, who is the Newton C. Farr Professor 
of American History and Culture at Cornell 
University, and Harden M. McConnell, the 
Robert Eckles Swain Professor of Chemistry at 
Stanford University. 

Kammen, whose Oct. 19 lecture examined 
“The Problem of Tradition and the Role of 
Democracy in American Culture,” contrasted 
the nation’s early orientation toward European 
tradition with the later development of what he 
called “an American aesthetic.” A 1958 GW 
graduate with a BA in history, Kammen com- 
pleted his graduate studies at Harvard University 
(MA ’59, PhD ’64). He joined the Cornell Uni- 
versity faculty in 1965 and became Farr Profes- 
sor there in 1973. Elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
GW, Kammen received the Bowdoin Prize at 
Harvard in 1964 and the Pulitzer Prize for His- 
tory in 1973. In 1987 he was awarded both the 
Francis Parkman Prize and the Henry Adams 
Prize. In 1974 GW voted him a Distinguished 
Alumni Achievement Award. 

Lipid research is the current focus of Harden 
McConnell’s work, and his Oct. 26 address, 
“Pictures of Chemistry in Two Dimensions,” 
gave his audience an overview of his study of 
monolayer lipid molecules at an air-water inter- 
face. Like Kammen, the holder of an undergrad- 
uate degree from GW (BS ’47 in chemistry), Mc- 


Marvin ickow 


Michael Kammen 


Harden McConnell 


Connell earned his PhD in 1951 from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. A former faculty 
member there (1956-64), he joined Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1964 and became Swain Professor in 
1969. McConnell was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1965 and to the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in 1982. An honorary member of the Swed- 
ish Biophysical Society, McConnell received 
GW’s Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award 
in 1971. In 1981 he was the eighth Pauling Lec- 
turer at Stanford. 

Distinguished alumni scholars are selected 
through a process initiated by departmental 
nominations. According to Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Roderick S. French, there 
were several reasons for the university to under- 
take a program such as this. He says, ‘‘The 
chance‘to hear and to meet these active scholars 
and scientists should serve as an incentive to our 
more able and academically motivated students. 
It should also be rewarding for faculty-to see the 
evidence of the rewards of good teaching, in the 
persons of these former students. And,’’ French 
concludes, ‘‘we can hope that the alumni/alum- 
nae who return to share their scholarship with us 
will be encouraged to know that GW is proud of 
their contributions to the advancement of know- 
ledge.” 


GW News Briefs 


Among the Elite 


This fall BusinessWeek magazine published a 
special bonus issue that took an in-depth look at 
American business’s chief executives. Featured 
in the issue—titled “The Corporate Elite’’—were 
six prominent GW graduates. They are: L. 
Stanley Crane of Conrail (BS °38); John M. 
Kucharski of EG&G, Inc. (LLB ’65); John F. 
O’Leary of General Public Utilities (AB ’50); 
Frank L. Salizzoni of TW Services (MEA ’64); 
John R. Stafford of American Home Products 
(LLB ’62); and James Robert Stover of Eaton 
Corporation (LLB ’55). 


Battlefield Promotion? 

Just one day after addressing a joint luncheon 
of Law and SGBA alumni on Nov. 2, Lt. Gen. 
Colin L. Powell was named to replace Frank 
Carlucci as adviser to the president for national 
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Communication! 


Flanked by President Elliott (left foreground) 
and Communications Department Chair Rob- 
ert Fortner (right foreground), Columbian Col- 
lege Dean Clara M. Lovett cuts the ribbon 
symbolizing the official grand opening of 
GW’s new radio and television studio facility. 
The late-fall ceremony was held at 812 20th 
St., NW—a recently renovated structure that 
formerly housed the Union Methodist Epis- 


security affairs—the position more commonly 
called ‘‘national security adviser.’’ Carlucci, of 
course, moved up to head the Defense Depart- 
ment. Powell holds a GW MBA (’71); he was 
honored by SGBA’s alumni association as the 
first recipient of the Statesman Award, to be 
presented annually hereafter to an outstanding 
government official. 


Campaign Update 

As of press time, the Campaign for GW 
stands at $46.2 million in gifts and pledges re- 
ceived—more than 60 percent of the $75 million 
goal. A reminder: March is phonathon month, 
and gifts and pledges received through the an- 
nual ‘‘George Calling” phonathon count toward 
the campaign total, too. 


From Also-Ran to Run, Run, Run 


That’s the bottom line on GW’s resurgent 
women’s basketball team, whose fast-breaking 
offense has turned the team from mediocre to 
terrific. This year’s squad, which finished the 
regular season with an 18-win, 10-loss record, 
has become more than respectable in the two 
short years of Linda Makowski’s tenure as head 
coach. Specifically, the team this year won a 
record number of Atlantic 10 conference games 
and ended its season in third place in the con- 
ference. More important, for the first time ever 


copal Church, a building that originated in 
1846. In informal remarks, President Elliott 
noted that the church setting was appropriate 
because ‘‘miracles may happen here.’’ The 
new, State-of-the-art facility, which houses 
radio and television teaching studios and facul- 
ty offices, marks the coming to fruition of 
more than 20 years of effort on the part of 
many dedicated GW faculty members. 


the Lady Colonials earned the right to host a 
quarterfinal game the Atlantic 10 tournament, 
which they unfortunately lost to Temple, 75-66. 
Of special note are the facts that the 5 starters all 
are local athletes and that the backcourt duo of 
Ann Male and Karin Vadelund has compiled a 
grade point average of 3.7! 


Honors for His Lordship 


GW bestowed an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree on one of Britain’s most eminent 
historians, Lord Asa Briggs of Lewes, at a 
special convocation held in his honor Jan. 29. 
Briggs—the provost of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, England, since 1976 and chancellor of Bri- 
tain’s acclaimed Open University since 1978— 
was honored by GW for his distinguished writ- 
ings and insights into British cultural, social and 
communications history. Lord Briggs is current- 
ly a Gannett senior fellow at Columbia Universi- 
ty, where he is conducting historical research. 


Nau is New SIA Associate Dean 


A GW professor of political science and inter- 
national affairs since 1973, Henry R. Nau is the 
new associate dean of the School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. In his new position, Nau assists 
with the school’s program and curriculum devel- 
opment, fund-raising, faculty scholarship devel- 
opment and academic administration. 


The Real World 


Continued from page 1 

ments would be generated, and the revitalization 
cycle would move forward. An important part 
of the plan provided protection for the sur- 
rounding historic neighborhood. For its work on 
the Anacostia project, the GW team won a first- 
place award in the American Planning Associa- 
tion’s National Capital Area student competi- 
tion in 1986. 

McGrath says that officials of the District of 
Columbia government have been cooperative 
and receptive...and that the Anacostia com- 
munity has been, practically from the outset, 
tremendously appreciative of the assistance. 
“It’s a mutually rewarding situation,” McGrath 


observes. ‘‘The students get almost unheard-of 
opportunities for hands-on planning experience, 
and the community benefits from the energy and 
knowledge of students and professors. The 
university serves the community, to the ultimate 
advantage of all.” 

“We don’t go looking for projects...they all 
come here,’’ McGrath continues. ‘‘Every day is 
an in-basket challenge for any city planning 
staff. We like to work with people in com- 
munities, and frankly, we’re pretty good at it.” 

Residents of Annapolis and Anacostia no 
doubt would agree with him. O 


Todd Holzman is a Washington writer. 
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GW Graduates 900 in Winter Convocation 


The Charles E. Smith Center once again was the 
site of the university’s Winter Convocation, held 
annually in honor of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. In addition to conferring approximately 
900 degrees in course, GW awarded an honorary 
doctorate to honorary trustee John Bonner 
Duncan and presented Distinguished Alumni 
Achievement Awards to four graduates of the 
university: Robert P. Casey, JD 56, Emilio 
Angel Fernandez Jr. MEA ’76, Sandra C. 
Holley, BA ’65, MA ’66, and the Rev. John 
Philip Whalen, JD ’77 (see page 11). 

By far the busiest person in the arena Feb. 14, 
however, and surely the “‘star’’ of the day was 
GW’s soon-to-retire president, Lloyd H. Elliott, 
who—in addition to conferring the degrees also 
delivered the commencement address. Elliott’s 
address centered on the role of the university in 
American society; he said universities should be 
“a haven for the pursuit of truth” and for 
academic freedom. He went on to tell the audi- 
ence that ‘‘when an institution is committed to 


Hail and farewell: Convocation roses, presented to GW’s departing First Lady, Betty Elliott. 


truth and academic freedom, its best contribu- 
tion is found in the impact of that environment 
on those who experience it. Students given the 
freedom to explore, to dissect, to scrutinize...to 
seek truth, wherever that quest leads them— 
these students develop the habit of an inquiring 
mind that will serve them well for a lifetime. 
Thus they will form the backbone of our demo- 
cratic society and provide intellectual nourish- 
ment to civilization....’’ 

Honorary degree recipient John Bonner Dun- 
can (Doctor of Public Service, honoris causa), a 
District of Columbia commissioner in the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, spent 16 years on the GW Board of 
Trustees. He chaired that body’s Committee on 
Student Affairs, giving particular support to ef- 
forts toward enhancing the quality of student 
life. He has been an honorary trustee since 1985. 
Altogether, Duncan has devoted more than 40 
years of public service to the District. 


Leonard Is Chosen New Dean of SEHD 


On July 1 Leo D. Leonard will become dean of 
GW’s School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment. He is currently dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Portland 
(Oregon), a post he has held since 1979. 
Announcing the appointment, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Roderick S. French said, 
“Over the last two years, the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development has taken sub- 
stantial steps toward refocusing its mission and 
strengthening its academic programs. Dr. 
Leonard brings the administrative experience 


and demonstrated qualities of leadership re- 
quired to carry this process of reorganization 
and program enhancement forward.”’ 

A 1961 graduate, with honors, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Leonard’s graduate studies took 
him to the University of Washington, Lewis and 
Clark College and Utah State University, where 
he received his M.S. in 1967 and his EdD in 1969. 
He later pursued post-doctoral studies at the 
University of Michigan. 

Leonard began his career as a public school 
teacher in Ogden, Utah, where he was named 
Teacher of the Year in 1967. His academic career 
has spanned assignments at Utah State Universi- 
ty, Bowling Green State University and the 
University of Toledo. In addition, Leonard 
spent three years as a research consultant at the 
University of Wisconsin. Just prior to joining 
the University of Portland, he spent a sabbatical 
year in Washington, D.C., interning with the 
U.S. Office of Education and the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget during 1978-79. 

The new dean is noted for several major re- 
search interests, including competency-based 
instruction, educational planning models and in- 
ternational education. He has conducted exten- 
sive research with the aid of federal, state and 
private research grants and has held major con- 
sultantships with schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada. 

Co-author of four books on aspects of com- 
petency-based education, one of them in Span- 
ish, the incoming dean also is co-author of 
numerous booklets and has written extensively 
for professional journals. 


“Full of Faith, Full of Hope” 


GW twice remembered Martin Luther King Jr. 
this year—once on the actual anniversary of his 
birth, Jan. 15, and again on Jan. 18, this year’s 
national holiday set aside in Dr. King’s honor. 

The Jan. 15 ceremony, billed as ‘‘a university 
family memorial service,” was held at noon in 
the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre. The service 
included prayers, the poetry of Langston 
Hughes and an unexpected bonus: spirited and 
sensitively rendered musical contributions by the 
“King Ensemble,” a choir comprised of GW 
staff, students and faculty assembled for the oc- 
casion and led by Ethel Bothuel, director of 
GW’s Equal Employment Activities office. With 
musical underscoring from the choir, the film 
“From Montgomery to Memphis,”’ which chron- 
icles milestones in Dr. King’s civil rights strug- 
gles, was shown. 

Three days later, an enthusiastic crowd of 
nearly 1,500 packed Lisner Auditorium for the 
university’s annual Martin Luther King Jr. 
Awards Convocation and Community Festival 
of Choirs. Continuing a practice initiated last 
year, the university presented two Martin Luther 
King Jr. Medals to individuals whose lives reflect 
the ideals and qualities of the late Dr. King. This 
year’s medals were presented by President Elliott 
to Dr. Vincent Harding, nationally recognized 
historian, activist and author, and GW SGBA 
undergraduate Toni Michelle Jackson. 

Vincent Harding, a native New Yorker who 
worked in the civil rights movement from 1961 
to 1964, since 1981 has been professor of religion 


South African interests and by working harder 
on its minority recruiting and hiring efforts. 

Student King Medalist Toni Michelle Jack- 
son, a senior in SGBA majoring in business ad- 
ministration, also urged GW divestment in 
South Africa in her brief speech of gratitude. 
Jackson, who first came to GW as a high school 
senior in an internship program, has participated 
in numerous extracurricular activities during her 
student years, including: Black People’s Union, 
GW Student Association, GW Voices for a Free 
South Africa, and the GW Admissions Office 
Minority Recruitment Program. Much of her 
community service has been in conjunction with 
her sorority, Alpha Kappa Alpha working with 
such programs as Miriam’s Kitchen, Project 
Harvest, Howard University Child Life Devel- 
opment Center, Freedom Youth Academy and 
the Veterans Administration Hospital. 

Six Washington singing groups—five church 
choirs and the choral ensemble from Anacostia 
Senior High School—presented selections in the 
second half of the celebration, the ‘‘festival of 
community choirs.” Each group’s program was 
introduced with a reading from A Testament of 
Hope: The Essential Writings of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

At the program’s formal conclusion, the audi- 
ence was invited to the lower level of Lisner 
Auditorium, where various campus and commu- 
nity organizations had mounted an “‘exhibit of 
enlightment’’ featuring displays on themes perti- 
nent to the dream, ideals and vision of Dr. King. 


Among those in the audience raising their voices: William D. Johnson, David McElveen, 
Ann Webster and Marianne Phelps. 


and social transformation at the Iliff School of 
Theology in Denver. He has lectured widely on 
history, literature and contemporary issues and 
has been active in various movements for peace 
and justice. Recently a senior adviser to the PBS 
series, ‘‘Eyes on the Prize,” Harding has pub- 
lished essays, articles and poetry. Two of his 
most recent books are The Other American Rev- 
olution and There Is A River, the first of a three- 
volume history of the black struggle for freedom 
in the United States. 

Harding cautioned his audience not to lose 
sight of the fact that, as well as being a ‘‘healing 
presence” in the civil rights movement, Dr. King 
also was a ‘‘disturber.’’ He encouraged the audi- 
ence to find a way to embrace Dr. King’s ‘‘dis- 
turber’’ side as well as his healing side, because 
“we need disturbers; we can’t have true peace if 
there is false peace.” Harding also quoted Dr. 
King’s belief about education—“‘ultimately, it is 
that which draws the best out of us so that we 
can serve mankind.” He elicited perhaps the 
greatest audience response of the evening when 
he exhorted America to deal with the continuing 
issue of poverty: ‘‘We cannot understand why 
people are poor in the richest country in the 
world.” Finally, Harding reflected that what the 
Martin Luther King Jr. Medal means to him is 
that ‘‘we ought never to forget who Martin King 
was....He was a peacemaker, not just a 
peacefalker.’’ Harding urged GW to associate 
itself more with that process, by divestment of its 


Although the program was free and open to 
the public, individuals attending had been asked 
to bring donations of clothing and nonperish- 
able food, for distribution to those in need in a 
Southeast Washington, D.C., community. The 
huge outpouring of donated goods exceeded all 
expectations and made this year’s Martin Luther 
King Jr. holiday at GW a practical success as 
well as a spiritually enriching occasion. 


University Policy on Equal 
Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not dis- 
criminate against any person on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap 
or veteran status. This policy covers all programs, 
services, policies and procedures of the university, 
including admission to education programs and 
employment. The university is subject to the 
District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning dis- 
crimination in education or employment programs 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne 
R. Phelps, associate provost, The George 
Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, or to the assistant secretary for civil 
rights of the Department of Education. 
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Join us in a look at today’s world.... 


THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


s we grow older, we seem to develop a 
fascination with the younger genera- 
tion—it mirrors our former selves, and 
we often wish we had appreciated our 
youthful vitality. We remember how we 
felt about political, moral or ethical 
questions while we were in college, and 
we wonder how today’s college students 
feel about these kinds of issues. 

It turns out that there is a common thread—at least 
among the students we interviewed. It is an unwillingness 
to accept things as they are. These students aren’t content 
to sit back and watch things slide by. They are concerned 
with and educated about national issues, politics, world 
affairs and the closer-to-home problems such as safe sex, 
drug use and the increasingly pressured, unnatural com- 
petitiveness evident in the world they inhabit. 

The students did not display selfishness but rather, con- 
fident optimism. Here’s a sampling of what GW students 
are thinking about—and worrying about—in 1988. 


1. What was the event in 1987 that had the most 
potential impact, good or bad, nationally or 
worldwide? 


The Reagan-Gorbachev Peace Summit because of the new 
feelings we have about Gorbachev, his policies and the 
future economic trends that might occur between the two 
nations via foreign policy. (Mitchell) 


This would be AIDS-related—the changes in society, the 
fact that many taboo subjects are now discussed on 
television and appear in public service announcements. 

This disease is changing our societal values and atti- 
tudes—and attitudes are sometimes harder to change than 
policy. (Wild) 


The celebration of Martin Luther King’s birthday in For- 
sythe County, Georgia. The participants were stoned and 
this taught me that racism is still rampant in the United 
States, when I was naive enough to believe that it wasn’t. 
(Jackson) 


Politically and socially, Pd say the Gorbachev-Reagan 
Summit. It seems that the two countries are facing reality 


Ellen Goldsmith Toni Michelle Jackson 


Senior, Journalism Senior, International 
Philadelphia, Pa. Business 


Washington, D.C. 
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Amy Mitchell Sung Hwan Park 
Senior, International Senior, International 
Affairs with a Politics and Economics 


secondary field in History Seoul, Korea 


Alexandria, Va. 


by Anne N. Suydam 
and that the summit reflected the demand of the people 
and their fear of nuclear war. (Park) 


2. What is the toughest moral question facing college 
students today? 


One of the toughest questions is how far should a student 
go to beat out his neighbor? This is caused by the com- 
petitive, cut-throat mentality among college students to- 
day. (Goldsmith) 


I see students making career choices based on the level of 
success their parents enjoyed and feeling that they must 
obtain the same level if they are going to survive. (Wild) 


This question deals with careers, how your education 
works toward this, and once in a career, how to conduct 
yourself. How are the courses going to apply to a career? 
To get a real profession, does one need graduate work? 
Will the job be one in which you can sincerely say you 
have a desire to be? (Lutz) 


Competitiveness is such a strong thing in our society today 
that it’s shaping the way students plan their curriculums 
and careers. The moral question of succeeding and how to 
succeed is on the minds of many students—success is one 
thing, but how to achieve it is another. (Terzian) 


The concept of drugs and unrestrained sex: These are con- 
sidered ‘‘unwritten traditions” that students feel they 
must experience once in college. (Park) 


Adam Freedman 
Senior, Political Science 
Old Bridge, N.J. 


` Freshman, 
major undecided 
Orangetown, N.J. 


Jon Kessler 


William Lutz 
Junior, International Junior, Political Science 
Affairs Budd Lake, N.J. 
Miami, Fla. 


Raffi Terzian Owen Wild 
Junior, Pre-med Junior, Political 
Philadelphia, Pa. Communications 


Holmdel, N.J. 


3. Do individuals have a social responsibility? If so, 
how far does one’s responsibility go? 


I have a responsibility to follow the laws and moral stand- 
ards that we set to become a good citizen. We also have a 
responsibility to provide equal opportunities as much as 
possible to those who are less privileged. (Mitchell) 


Each person has a responsibility to society in terms of 
making contributions to the betterment of their society 
but in every case, it is an individual decision as to what 
they feel their particular responsibility is. (Freedman) 


I don’t believe we have a social responsibility. Indirectly, 
we manifest such a responsibility and that is the only way 
it should be looked at. I know that what I do will benefit 
mankind in some way, by being a rational individual, pur- 
suing my own interests but not out to exploit the under- 
privileged. (Lutz) 


We are all a reflection of society; it is our responsibility to 
pay attention to the needs of society, not ignore homeless 
people or the poor, (Terzian) 


4. What are your two main concerns for your 
children’s futures? 


I want my children to have a good sense of family and to 
have every opportunity that I had, to be able to go into 
any field they choose. (Mitchell) 


Pd like to see my children grow up in a world where they 
wouldn’t be afraid of nuclear war, where they wouldn’t 
have to fear for their children’s lives. 

I’ve been lucky to have good jobs and learn about re- 
sponsibility and I’d stress this with my children so they 
would better understand reality. (Dillon) 


My most immediate concern for my children is the health 
of the United States economy. It will be my generation 
and my children’s generation that will have to pay for the 
extravagant living of this generation. (Freedman) 


Environmental concerns and nuclear weapons. I think if I 
were to choose what is more likely to cause serious harm 
for my children, it would have to be the environmental 
problems. (Kessler) 


I don’t want my children to become desensitized or de- 
humanized in this modern age of machinery and comput- 
ers. I want them to maintain a certain sense of humanity, 
humanness. 

I also want to instill in them a sense of pride about 
themselves, letting them know they can do what they want 
if they set their minds to it. (Terzian) 


5. If you could have been born someone else, who 
would it be and why? 


I’d stay myself, but at the same time be Pee Wee Herman’s 
best friend and the daughter of Nelson Rockefeller so that 
I could also be rich. (Goldsmith) 


Barney Rubble—he always had a good time, a nice wife, a 
nice kid and a good job. He never seemed bothered by 
anything and always went bowling with Fred. (Dillon) 


I’dlike to be someone with the qualities of Bruce Babbitt— 
decent, sense of humor, doesn’t take himself too seri- 
ously, humble and down-to-earth lifestyle. (Kessler) 


I’m happy to be myself unless I could have been born with 
a different economic status. (Jackson) 


At this time [2 days before Super Bowl XXII] probably 
Doug Williams! Or, someone who has strong leadership 
and creativity. (Park) O 


Photos and story by Anne N. Suydam, a Washington- 
area writer who was a member of the University Relations 
staff for three years. 
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IN 1980 GW INITIATED UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS-SPECIAL FACULTY APPOINTMENTS WHICH 
HAVE BROUGHT TO CAMPUS, SO FAR, FIVE DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS OF WIDE-RANGING 


WY Sa of, ru OTe 


by Sandy Holland 


eacher, scholar, author, analyst, 
moralist...discerning observer of 
human and political foibles, percep- 
tive commentator on contemporary 
society...Amitai Etzioni is a whirl- 
wind who defies summing up. But it 
is possible to hit some high spots. 
Named in 1980 as GW’s first-ever 
University Professor, Etzioni came to 
the university from the Carter White House, where he 
served as senior adviser in 1979 and 1980. Immediately 
before his White House stint, Etzioni had spent a year as 
guest scholar at Washington’s prestigious Brookings In- 
stitution. Earlier, he served for 20 years as professor of 
sociology at Columbia University—part of that time as 
sociology chairman. His achievements in the social sci- 
ences have been acknowledged by several fellowships, in- 
cluding the Social Science Research Council, the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, and the 
Guggenheim. Born in Germany, Etzioni grew up in Israel 
and came to this country in 1956. He earned undergrad- 
uate and master’s degrees from Jerusalem’s Hebrew Uni- 
versity and his doctorate from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. He is the author of 15 books (most re- 
cently, The Moral Dimension: Toward a New Economics 
[New York, The Free Press, 1988]) and literally hundreds 
of articles, editorials, columns and book reviews. 

That the scope of his current project is one of rather 
monumental implications thus comes as no surprise. Et- 
zioni is and has been engaged, for the past several years, in 
developing a new academic discipline, socio-economics. 

The concept is intriguing. A blend of psychology, polit- 
ical science, sociology and economics, the new discipline 
attempts to explain how and why people make choices. It 
challenges some basic assumptions close to the hearts of 
those Etzioni terms ‘‘mainstream economists.” For ex- 
ample, Etzioni explains that whereas mainstream econo- 
mists hold that people generally are efficient, cold- 
blooded and independent in their decision-making, 
“*socio-economics assumes people to be muddle-headed 
and internally conflicted, part selfish but part caring and 
morally dedicated, often—but not always—moving in 
herds.” 

Etzioni introduced socio-economics at GW during the 
past academic year at a University Seminar. This year he 
has taken the new discipline on the road, to Harvard 
Business School, where he has been appointed to the 
Thomas Henry Carroll Ford Foundation Professorship 
for outstanding visiting scholars. During this year of 
leave, he’s teaching a doctoral seminar on socio-econom- 
ics and serving as a ‘‘resource person” for a faculty 
seminar. 

Well known for applying insights from his work in 
sociology to a broad spectrum of other fields—including 
such diverse areas as biology, nuclear disarmament, 
genetic technology, and corruption in government—Et- 
zioni makes no apology for the fact that he publishes 
widely in the popular press as well as in scholarly publica- 
tions. As he told the National Journal last spring, ‘‘I do 
have these two voices....I do all this research, and what 
good does it do if it doesn’t get out?” 

Etzioni’s views are piquant, individual and non-doc- 
trinaire. They also are generally ‘‘moderate’’ and some- 
times unexpected; indeed, some of his ideas sound as 
though they would be likely to find more favor on the 
banks of the Wabash than the banks of the Potomac—or 
the Charles! Perhaps most important, he seems to see hu- 
mankind with unusual clarity, with an eye that sometimes 


penetrates our best-guarded (and most hypocritical) 
secrets. Below we offer a compendium of Etzioni opin- 
ions, shared with GWTimes just before he left for 
Harvard. 


On America: 


I think it’s a great country, and I’m glad for this place to 
live and to do one’s work. I don’t believe there’s a single 
other country in the world which would allow somebody 
with a foreign name and a foreign accent, a first-gener- 
ation immigrant, to come around, publish books about 
what’s wrong with America and what needs to be done, to 
go on television and say these things. And nobody says, 
“Why don’t you first learn to speak English?” It’s a very 
open country. Now, people will disagree with you, but 
they will disagree with you by and large on the basis of 
your viewpoints; and that’s very attractive....compared to 
what you see in most countries. It’s very open and a popu- 
larly democratic country. 


On the ‘‘religious right”: 


I prefer them over most other interest groups—although 
obviously I don’t share their values—because at least they 
are in the morality ‘‘business.’’ Now, I think they take 
their positions too authoritarian, too rigid, not very com- 
patible with the American mainstream; but they raise all 
the right questions, moral questions....It would be a prob- 
lem if they were running the government,....but they have 
a right to agitate for their viewpoints in the community. 
And they challenge the other part of the community. 


On problems of aging: 


About aging there is another phony fuss; some like, I 
guess, to keep the media boiled up. Today, 65—as a re- 
tirement age and as an age at which one is considered 
“‘old’’—is a ridiculous figure. We’re going to have to 
move up that figure, in steps. We have a lot of people at 65 
who are very vigorous, healthy and productive. 


On welfare: 


One-third of those eligible don’t sign up for it....The 
American people simply don’t like welfare. They think 
that they worked all their lives and saved and scraped and 
now they are getting something, but they think that the 
minority is getting away with murder; the minority is get- 
ting it without ever doing the work. I think this is preju- 
diced and unfair. But that’s what most Americans feel.... 


On secular humanism: 


I call myself a secular humanist,...but the secular human- 
ists have not been doing their job. They have not come out 
with a new personal social secular philosophy for those 
who don’t like ‘‘religion’’ but feel the need for morality. 


On special interest groups: 


All.they are after is gimme, gimme, gimme.... What they 
want is more handouts for their people. Take the farmers. 
The farmers are very conservative, very anti-government, 
but they take $30 billion a year and put it in their pocket. 
You go to industries, from steel to oil to any group—they 
say cut the deficit, but give me more. 


On the Iran-Contra scandal: 


The fact is we’re the only country that cares. Europeans 
are just amazed that we make such a fuss over a little 
covert action, a little cheating, a little stealing. I think 
Americans in that sense are much more sensitive to moral 
issues than most people. The Europeans are cynical, I 
would say. But we do react to scandals, and correctly.... 
{In the future] I expect to see, generally, a tightening of 
standards. 


On the Reagan presidency: 


I think his presidency will be studied for at least a hundred 
years. It is a remarkable phenomenon; here’s a man who 
succeeded in an incredible way to intuit viscerally what the 
American people feel and want....Now, one has to see 
him in his historical period. He came after a sequence of 
incompetent or corrupt presidents, and there was a tre- 
mendous yearning for a positive presidency, for a two- 
term presidency. The same person in a different era would 
have made out very differently. 


Now take an issue, take foreign policy. He did the last 
thing people would have expected: he carried a big mouth 
and a very small stick. Take Lebanon, after the Marines 
were killed. He made a revenge speech and did not even 
send a hand-grenade. That was exactly what the American 
people wanted. They don’t want to be pushed around, but 
they are afraid of another war. He is himself so close to 
the average American that he just has to look inside him- 
self... 

You see, we academicians tend to be snobs and think that 
the way to proceed is to analyze, take something apart and 
put it back together again—that then we know what we 
are doing. Our record shows that very often we take it 
apart and we do not put it together again! Well, this presi- 
dent succeeds without taking it apart, and I think it’s ex- 
tremely remarkable. 


On what happens after this year’s presidential election: 


Ronald Reagan leaves behind a trade deficit and a budget 
deficit so gigantic, ...and there is an absolutely clear conse- 
quence of this: there is going to be a drastic cut in the 
American standard of living in the next ten years. Very 
soon we will have to pay the piper; the longer the party, 
the bigger the hangover. O 
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Participation in women’s intercollegiate sports 


is at an all-time high. Although the past 16 years have 


-~ brought many opportunities for the athletes.... 


WHY ARE SO FEW WOM 


by Dan Moshavi 


n 1972, 90 percent of women’s intercollegiate athletic 

programs were under the supervision of female head 

athletic directors. Today, only 15 percent of women’s 
programs, including those at women’s colleges, are ad- 
ministered by female head athletic directors. In fact, 
nearly one-third of all intercollegiate programs for 
women have no female involved in the administrative 
structure. 

Why? 

Over the past two decades, controversial court deci- 
sions as well as changes in intercollegiate sport governing 
bodies and in federal legislation have created frustration 
and uncertainty among women athletic administrators. 

Presently, there are only eleven Division I programs in 
which female athletic directors have been able to maintain 
separate programs and achieve comparable status with 
their male counterparts. These include George Washing- 
ton, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Northeastern, Montana 
State, Western Illinois, Tennessee, Ball State, Eastern 
Washington and the University of California at Berkeley. 
Almost all the remaining 280-plus Division I women’s 
programs are merged with men’s programs under the 
leadership of a male athletic director. 

“Separate women’s programs have been enormously 
successful,’’ observes Ellen Vargyas, an attorney for the 
National Women’s Law Center in Washington, D.C. In 
the 1987 National Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
women’s basketball tournament, for example, two of the 
separately administered programs, Texas and Tennessee, 
reached the Final Four. 

But just how is success measured? If one looks at on- 
field performance, then for every ‘‘success’’ story in a 
separate women’s program, a similar achievement can 
likely be found in a merged program. 

Proponents of merged programs feel that women do 
not suffer under one athletic director. They point to a 
duplication of positions and financial expenditures as 
reasons against separation. Advocates assert that a good 
administrator, regardless of sex, can make a program suc- 
cessful. 

The University of North Carolina women, for instance, 
last year won the NCAA soccer championship and fin- 
ished second in the country in field hockey. UNC’s suc- 
cess, says Beth Martin, assistant athletic director in charge 
of all non-revenue sports, is based on ‘‘adequate financial 
support, excellent coaching and excellent student ath- 
letes.’’ Martin reports to Athletic Director John Swofford. 

But many women athletic administrators argue that 
merged programs hinder the major goals and objectives 
of women’s programs and therefore aren’t truly success- 
ful. ‘When you have one athletic director, the women’s 
program is automatically submerged,” says Lynn 
George, who directed the women’s program at George 
Washington from 1975 until her retirement in 1987. 
“Women are better able to articulate the needs of 
women.”’ 

George’s successor, Mary Jo Warner, echoes these sen- 
timents. ‘‘Although the fundamental goals—strong 
competition, excellent athletic performances and aca- 
demic success—of men’s and women’s athletic programs 
are the same,” says Warner, ‘‘having a separate program 
insures that women are able to support the development 
of women by providing leadership roles for female stu- 
dent-athletes, increasing the number of female role- 
models in coaching and administration, and promoting 
optimal visibility for women in sports.” 

Prior to 1972, such goals might have seemed more lofty 
than reasonable. Then Congress passed Title IX of the 
Education Amendments (which became enforceable in 
1978), prohibiting sex discrimination in federally assisted 
education programs. ‘‘It changed the whole scope of col- 
lege athletics,” says Iowa Women’s Athletic Director 
Christine Grant. 


iN CALLING THE PLAYS? 


In a paper entitled, ‘At Iowa, Harmony through Part- 
nership,” Grant writes that before Title IX ‘‘we had little 
support and many obstacles.” The women had one set of 
uniforms for several teams, no athletic scholarships and a 
budget of $14,000. By contrast, in 1987, lowa women had 
the NCAA maximum number of athletic scholarships in 
all sports, equal access to all sports facilities and a budget 
of more than $2.5 million...and remained separate. 

But while women’s programs flourished during the 
1970s and into the 80s, there began a growing trend to 
streamline and merge the men’s and women’s athletic pro- 
grams, almost always under a male athletic director. 
Ironically, Title IX was a major reason for this trend. 
Because of the equal opportunity given to women 
athletes, administering and coaching women became 
more prestigious and lucrative and more men entered the 
field. 

Then a 1984 Supreme Court decision, Grove City Col- 
lege v. Bell, effectively narrowed the scope of federal anti- 
discrimination laws by stating that only programs re- 
ceiving direct federal aid must abide by federal anti-bias 
statutes. In other words, if a university’s economics de- 
partment received federal aid, under the Grove City deci- 
sion, its athletic department remained free to discriminate 
on the basis of sex. Title LX was no longer a concern. 

“The Grove City ruling was a tremendous setback for 
women athletes and administrators,” remarks attorney 
Vargyas. By keeping the administrative ranks predom- 
inantly male, ‘‘it helps perpetuate the very powerful myth 
that sports are better administered by men,” she observes. 

Linda Moulton, athletic director at Clark University, a 
Division III program (which, unlike Division I programs, 
offers no athletic scholarships) in Worcester, Mass., 
agrees. ‘‘The reason there are virtually no women admin- 
istering Division I programs has a lot to do with the stigma 
associated with women and football.’’ Because this ‘‘male 


sport” traditionally generates the most revenue in an 
athletic program, Moulton feels that university admini- 
strators are reluctant to hire a woman for the job. 

Two Brooklyn College professors, R. Vivian Acosta 
and Linda Carpenter, have been studying women in inter- 
collegiate sport for the past 11 years. They summarize this 
period as an increase in sports participation by girls and 
women and a decrease of women in leadership positions. 

In an attempt to define the causes of the diminishing 
role of women, Acosta and Carpenter surveyed more than 


GW) 


GW—On Top of the Game 


he GW Women’s athletic program repre- 
sents the university in eight sports—badmin- 
ton, basketball, crew, gymnastics, soccer, 
swimming and diving, tennis and volleyball. 
These teams compete at the NCAA Division 
I level. GW is a member of the Atlantic Ten 


Conference. 

‘‘Being a separate athletic department rather than a 
unit submerged within a men’s program allows us to 
provide the opportunity for women to grow, lead and 
succeed as student-athletes and as professionals in the 
field,” according to GW Women’s Athletic Director 
Mary Jo Warner, who points to some highlights of GW 
women’s athletics: 


—As members of the Women’s Athletic Advisory Coun- 
cil, GW female student-athletes learn leadership skills that 
help them in their career development. The council serves 
as a liaison between all the athletes and the athletic direc- 
tor. 

—A high percentage of the department’s administrative, 
professional and coaching staff are women. They fill im- 
portant leadership/ mentor roles at a time when the num- 
ber of opportunities for women in athletics is shrinking. 


—The Colonial Women Associates, the support organiza- 
tion for women’s athletics at GW, boasts a membership 


of over 400 people who encourage the pursuit of excel- 
lence in GW’s female student-athletes. 


—Women’s athletics at GW are a part of the student- 
athlete’s overall collegiate experience, and while athletics 
are important, they are not viewed as a substitute for 
earning a college diploma. During the last two years 50 
percent of the Lady Colonials maintained a grade-point 
average of 3.0 or better, and 92 percent graduated on 
time. 


—cColonial women teams have a proud history of success, 
including last year’s second place finish at the National 
Collegiate Badminton Championships, the highest finish 
ever for a GW team, male or female, in a national cham- 
pionship event. This past January, the GW women’s bas- 
ketball team received it first-ever vote in the AP and USA 
Today Top-20 polls during the squad’s record-breaking 
season. 


—Twelve female athletes have earned All-American rec- 
ognition while wearing a GW uniform. Also, in 1985, a 
Colonial woman received a NCAA post-graduate scholar- 
ship, which recognized her athletic and academic achieve- 
ments. These scholarships are awarded to only a select few 
of the nation’s top seniors. Rhea Farberman 


Intense concentration 
marks the style of GW 
Head Women’s 
Basketball Coach Linda 
Makowski, above, who 
boasts a career record of 
192 wins against 116 
losses. Makowski is 
among a decreasing 
number of females who 
coach women’s teams. 
Nationwide, the 
percentage has dropped 
from over 90 percent in 
1972 to 50 percent today. 


During the same time 
period, female 
participation has 
soared—up by 500 
percent among high 
school females, and by 
more than 300 percent 
among college women. 


300 athletic administrators in colleges and universities na- 
tionwide. 

According to the female administrators polled, the rea- 
sons for the decline included the existence of an ‘‘old boys 
network’’ that encourages male administrators to hire 
male coaches, the weakness of an ‘‘old girls club’’ and un- 
conscious discrimination in the selection process. 

By contrast, male administrators cited a lack of qual- 
ified women coaches and administrators, an unwilling- 
ness of women to recruit and travel and the failure of 
women to apply for job openings. 

These differences of perception show that ‘‘procedures 
and philosophies should continue to be developed to in- 
crease the representation of female administrators and 
coaches,” write Acosta and Carpenter. 

Ironically, one of the oldest of the ‘‘old boys networks,” 
the United States Congress, may have played the trump 
card. 

This winter, Title LX proponents received a boost when 
Congress passed the Civil Rights Restoration Act, which 
nullifies the consequences of the Grove City decision and 
effectively restores Title IX anti-bias provisions. The act 
became law over a presidential veto; it is likely to hold im- 
portant implications for the future of women’s intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

There has also been a small but growing movement to 
reverse the decline in the number of women coaches. The 
Colorado Department of Education has instituted inter- 
vention programs which have increased the number of 
women coaches in the state by three percent during the 
last two years. In addition, the University of Iowa holds 
annual leadership training workshops and the Big Ten 
Conference is considering adopting an affirmative action 
plan. 

Even the NCAA is getting involved, having resurrected 
a new version of the women’s issues committee that it 
abandoned in 1985. The committee will be responsible for 
monitoring women’s athletics and making recommenda- 
tions to the NCAA. 

“Its a small step but I’ll be an optimist and give the 
NCAA the benefit of the doubt,” comments Brooklyn 
College’s Acosta. 

Long journeys often begin with small steps. O 


Dan Moshavi, BA ’85, is a public information specialist in 
GW’s Office of University Relations. 
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Of Presidents and Politics 
by Amy Sandberg-Pickell 


WTimes periodically features inter- 

views with distinguished GW alum- 

ni. We are pleased to present here a 

discussion with David Eisenhower, 

grandson of President Dwight 

David Eisenhower and son-in-law 
of President Richard M. Nixon. David Eisen- 
hower was graduated from GW Law School in 
1976 and has since published the first of a three- 
volume work on his grandfather’s military and 
political career, which has received critical ac- 
claim. Eisenhower is also an instructor in 
political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Whether we can expect another Eisen- 
hower in public office someday he will not say, 
but many believe that his public service has 
already begun, with Eisenhower at War: 1943- 
1945, 


Q. Were there any surprises in your research on 
your grandfather? 


A. I haven’t found things out of character. I 
knew him very well. 

What I have been surprised about was how his 
decisions were characteristic....1 found a man 
who was recognizable in every way. 


Q. Would you describe Eisenhower as charis- 
matic? 


A. He was. He was not eloquent...but he in- 
spired a broader admiration in his manner than 
any living -president that we’ve had since. I 
would say, in death, Kennedy became very big. 
Ike had a magnetism...it was energy; it was 
courage. Those are things we really value in 
leadership....the idea of someone who is willing 
to stake something precious for the greater 
good. 


Q. Do you think that the changing mood in this 
country about war would preclude the possibility 
of a general’s being elected president again? 


A. A general’s being elected president is a very 
rare exception. There have only been three 
career military presidents, all coming after 
divisive or controversial wars. My grandfather 
understood order when the national mood was 
to restore order. As long as we stay out of war, 
we will never elect a general as president of the 
United States. 


Q. What brought Ike into politics? 


A. Eisenhower was created politically by the 
Democrats; FDR built him up as a potential vice 
president in 44 if Roosevelt ran against McAr- 
thur. Truman had the same idea; he was worried 
about McArthur. [Eisenhower] was the Demo- 
crats’ favorite Republican. The problem with 
that arrangement was that Eisenhower would 
not have gone into politics except to accomplish 
some sort of specific goal. He became convinced 
that after World War II the national government 


As David Eisenhower told a GW audience 
last November, his writing career actually 
began in 1958. As the ten-year-old grandson 
of “Ike,” he had the run of the White House. 
One day, he brought in a story he had written 
about a cousin’s visit, entitled ‘Janet’s 
Stay,” and asked the president’s secretary if 
she would type up the handwritten text. She 
obliged him, and further, she xeroxed 10 
copies for him. Being an enterprising young 
man, young David set up for business outside - 
the oval office, and and sold out—at 15 cents 
a copy—his entire ‘“‘first printing’ of 
“Janet’s Stay” in half an hour! Eisenhower 
reported to his audience that among his 
customers was Richard M. Nixon, who sub- 
sequently told David that the entire Nixon 
family agreed that he was ‘‘one of their very 
favorite authors.” 


A CONVERSATION 
WITH 


DAVID EISENHOWER 


needed to be ventilated. He would never have 
gone into politics to help the Democrats stay in 
power. He wouldn’t have articulated it that way, 
but I think that’s the way he really thought. 


Q. You have spent a great deal of time on the 
speaking circuit. What has been the general re- 
sponse of the audiences you’ve addressed? 


A. What I fashion as my task before any audi- 
ence is to try and persuade the audience to look 
back to a period, World War II, for the purpose 
of looking at it a new way—to see the time frame 
as the source and foundation of the type of 
political world we are living in now. It’s not a 
matter of how they are responding to me, its a 
matter of how I draw them into the period. 


Q. Do you find that your audiences want to 
know more about your grandfather or father-in- 
law? 


A. My grandfather is not regarded as a contro- 
versial man...and by and large there is more curi- 
osity about controversial people. Nonetheless, 
there is a reservoir of curiosity about the Eisen- 
hower presidency—why it worked and how it 
worked....This is a period we feel nostalgic 
about. There is of course a lot of curiosity about 
the Nixon years and, frankly, I’m curious as 
well....The main reason I got involved in the 
Eisenhower project was to try to understand why 
things happened as they did in the late ’60s and 
early ’70s when I was around in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. And I found that the source of that 
era was not the late Eisenhower era but went as 
far back as World War II. 


Q. How would you say the office of president 
has evolved since World War II? 


A. The power of the president, as I see it, is in 
areas where he is called upon to solve the ‘‘na- 
tional problem.” A prime example is the Nixon 
Presidency where Nixon’s job was to solve the 
Vietnam war. In the diplomacy of the war he 
spoke for the entire country. He had complete 
authority. The most powerful presidents we’ve 
had are the ones with not foreign, but domestic, 
mandates. The most powerful president we have 
ever had was Franklin Roosevelt. 


Q. What parallels do you find between the 
Eisenhower and Reagan Administrations? 


A. The Reagan era isa peacetime era. It came on 
the heels of a major crisis of confidence in our 
government. I think the Carter crisis was more 
serious than the crisis of confidence in the 


Truman era (McCarthyism)—so there is a rhyth- 
mic parallel but beyond that...the tone of the 
Eisenhower administration was one of restraint 
because our relative standing was unprece- 
dented—no country has ever had the capacity to 
dominate events all around the world on its own 
before or since. We had sole possession of the 
atom bomb, we were producing half of the 
world’s economic goods. The Reagan admini- 
stration inherited a situation in 1980 which was 
to restore American power. This requires a more 
defensive tone. 


Q. Have you considered writing a book on the 
Nixon era? Would you be looking to set the 
record straight? 


A. ...I do have a couple of strong convictions 
about the Nixon years. First, about the Indo- 
China war, I think a lot was salvaged between 
’69 and ’73 that we don’t appreciate yet. We 
avoided a direct defeat of American forces in 
Indo-China.... Something I’m very sure of is 
that Watergate was just another chapter in the 
Vietnam War. Watergate was a catharsis. There 
was going to be an argument after ten years, was 
it all worth it? Who did what right? Who’s to 
blame? There was going to be a show-down 
when the Vietnam War was over. An era of good 
feeling was not in the cards. That is the story as I 
see it. 


Q. What are your feelings on the Vietnam War? 


A. My generation, the people who faced serving 
over there, recognized early, by ’65 or ’66, that it 
was not working and anything that doesn’t work 
at all is probably a bad idea. However, I don’t 
see how...we could have avoided it. What we did 
do between 69 and ’73 was probably salvage as 
much as you can salvage from the conflict... 


Q. Before you entered the Navy in 1970, did you 
ever consider defying the draft? 


A. No. I think it is one thing to say that the coun- 
try is involved in a no-win conflict and adopt 
that view as an American citizen; on the other 
hand, what do people of military age do about 
that, do we selectively disobey the law? On that 
question....I felt that Vietnam was a two track 
issue. Track one was that it was a mistake, every- 
body could see that. Track two, we were told to 
serve the country; and there I knew I had to wear 
a uniform. 


Q. After spending three years as an officer in the 
Navy you came to GW to attend law school. 
How would you describe your time at GW? 


A. I liked being at GW at that period. I felt that I 
was finally really being educated in the way the 
civilian world works....I was getting law training 
and in the off hours I was enduring one of the 
great law showdowns in American history— 
Watergate. 


Q. Did the Watergate crisis affect your studies in 
any way? 


A. The only time I lost at GW was the summer 
session in ’74. I vowed that I would never allow 
something important to me to be destroyed by 
family matters but in the summer of ’74 I finally 
had to give up courses. It was a chaotic summer. 


Q. Why didn’t you pursue a law career? 


A. In the spring of ’76 I looked around and as- 
sessed my situation and I said to myself ‘‘I can’t 
go into law right away.” Notoriety is fatal in an 
organization. The other thing was that I gen- 
uinely wanted to be a writer. Another thing is 
that I had a passionate curiosity for trying to 
understand what in the heck had happened in ’73 
and ’74. 


Q. Did you ever feel that you were doing with 
your career what others wanted you to do? 


A. I think there is a danger coming out of the 
White House. You are really trained to do what 
others expect of you—it presents a problem.... 
You can find yourself whipsawed if you don’t 
establish a foundation, a profession. I chose not 
to establish a profession, but I had the option 
and that has helped enormously. 


Q. How far along are you on the second volume 
of The Eisenhower Years? 


A. The second volume is drafted except for the 
very beginning. The working concept is The 
Eisenhower Years 1951-1957. 


Q. Will you explore the family life in the last two 
volumes? 


A. Yes, and that’s the trick in the second volume 
because gradually my personal voice will creep 
into the second and third volumes. By the third 
volume my observations will become very im- 
portant... 


Q. When do you expect to complete the trilogy? 


A. The third volume is even more advanced than 
the second. There is a lot of breaking material on 
the second volume. I want to be as current as 
possible. So my guess is that I will complete the 
project by the fall of 1991. 


Q. You have described the presidency as a 
“mission-oriented” branch of the government. 
Can you explain what you mean by this? 


A. Voters match man and job description. I 
think the key to understanding a given admini- 
stration is to evaluate what the principle problem 
confronting that administration is. The election 
of a president is the election of a problem solver, 
someone who can handle a particular problem 
that dominates the national agenda. The corol- 
lary to that is that, when a president succeeds, it 
does not necessarily mean he becomes more ef- 
fective. The feeling is ‘thank you, now let’s find 
the next guy to solve the next problem.’’ Roose- 
velt was kept around to keep solving the Depres- 
sion... 

The fact that we now have these enormous 
debts and the fact that we have these trade im- 
balances tell people that stagflation is not com- 
pletely solved yet but getting better under a 
Republican office holder, which means we ought 
to keep a Republican around in ’88 to solve the 
problem. Carter was a transition president. He 
did not have a mission that the country sup- 
ported, and I think his administration reflected 
that. The problem with the overactive or hyper- 
active type of president is a president looking for 
his mission and an American people who aren’t 
willing to define it for him. 


Q. What do you think of Gary Hart’s political 
fate or fortune as it may turn out? 


A. What the Democrats were looking around 
for...was a new Kennedy, and symbolically Hart 
was being one by romancing a lot of women. 
Biden was being one by being eloquent. People 
who are going to play-act Kennedy wind up 
looking ridiculous. 


Q. Do you think the United States is in a period 
of decline? 


A. No. I think we all know what decline can be. I 
think it’s where the people lose the energy to 
keep the country going; we’ve flirted with it. The 
relative power of the United States is not as great 
as it was, but American ideas are more widely 
embraced now than they were during World 
War II and that’s important. O 


Amy Sandberg-Pickell, BA ’84, is a doctoral 
candidate in political science at GW and works 
as a research assistant for University Professor 
Peter Caws. 
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GW Honors Distinguished Alumni at 


Winter Convocation 


Sharing the limelight this Feb. 14 with George 
Washington (his official 256th birthday) and 
Lloyd H. Elliott were a group of GW alumni 
who are impressive in their own right. This year’s 
Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award reci- 
pients represent, as usual, a cross section of pro- 
fessions and people—from politician to edu- 
cator, from scientist to business entrepreneur. 
Five 1988 award winners were chosen: Robert P. 
Casey, JD ’56; Emilio A. Fernandez, MEA ’76; 
Sandra Cavenaugh Holley, AB ’65, MA ’66; 
Ronald Kuntzman, MS ’57, PhD ’62; and the 
Rev. John Philip Whalen, JD ’77. Four of the 
honorees were on hand to receive their awards 
Feb. 14; Kuntzman was out of the country and 
will be presented his award at the May com- 
mencement ceremonies of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Gov. Robert P. Casey of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania grew up in Scranton, Pa., where 
he was valedictorian of Scranton Preparatory 
School and was named to the 1949 all-regional 
basketball team. A cum laude graduate of Holy 
Cross College, after his graduation from the Na- 
tional Law Center Casey spent two years with 
the Washington, D.C., law firm of Covington 
and Burling. He then returned to Scranton, 
where he practiced law and became active in civic 
and political affairs. He represented the 
Lackawanna County district in the Pennsylvania 
State Senate from 1963 to 1967, was first vice 
president of the Pennsylvania State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1967-68, and served as 
auditor general of Pennsylvania from 1969 to 
1977. He was inaugurated Governor of Penn- 
sylvania on Jan. 20, 1987. 

President and Co-founder of Pulse Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Emilio A. Fernandez received his 
BSEE degree in 1969 from the University of 
Maryland, working during his undergraduate 
days with several firms engaged in the design and 
manufacture of telecommunications electronic 
equipment. Soon after receiving his MEA from 
GW, Fernandez resigned from his job with 


Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award 
recipients were photographed with GAA 
President John Manning (far right) on Feb. 14: 
From left, Emilio A. Fernandez, the Rev. 
John Philip Whalen, Sandra C. Holley and the 


Southern Railway to found, in the basement of 
his home, Pulse Electronics—a company char- 
tered to develop state-of-the-art electronic 
equipment for the railroads. That small business 
is now a multi-million dollar enterprise with 
nearly 200 employees. Fernandez received the 
GW Engineer Alumni Achievement Award in 
1982. 

Sandra C. Holley, faculty member in South- 
ern Connecticut State University’s Department 
of Communication Disorders for more than fif- 
teen years, has had a parallel career of profes- 
sional service. Especially noteworthy is her serv- 


Hon. Robert P. Casey. A fifth award 
recipient, Ronald Kuntzman, was out of the 
country and will be honored instead at the 
Graduate School’s May commencement. 


ice to the American Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association, of which she became president in 
January 1988—the first black and one of the 
youngest presidents in ASHA’s history. Holley 
represented Connecticut for ten years as a 
member of the ASHA Legislative Council. In 
1982 she was elected to the ASHA Executive 
Board; she served as vice president for admin- 
istration from 1983 to 1985. Voted an Out- 
standing Young Woman of America in 1983, 
Holley also has been honored by the American 
Red Cross and Howard University. She was a 
Danforth Associate from 1974 to 1984. 


Vice President for Research and Development 
of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. Ronald Kuntzman 
is a widely recognized scientist who has written 
or co-authored some 200 research articles and 
abstracts. Research under his direction led to the 
formation of isotretinoin, an effective medicine 
for severe cystic acne—thus making a positive 
difference in the lives of countless numbers of 
young people. A Hoffmann-LaRoche employee 
since 1970, Kuntzman also is a member of the 
pharmaceutical firm’s board of directors and its 
executive committee. He is an active member of 
the American Society of Pharmacology and Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics, the American College 
of Neuropsychopharmacology, AAAS and Sig- 
ma Xi. He also has served on the editorial boards 
of a number of professional journals. 

The Rev. John Philip Whalen is executive di- 
rector of the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. In addition to 
his GW law degree, Father Whalen holds a BA 
from St. Mary’s Seminary and University in 
Baltimore, a master’s degree in education and a 


5 doctorate in theology from The Catholic Univer- 


sity of America. In 1967 and 1968 he served as 
professor of theology and acting president of 
The Catholic University of America. He also 
spent two years as pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
in Oneonta, N.Y. In addition, Father Whalen 
served as managing editor of the New Catholic 
Encyclopedia, with final responsibility for plan- 
ning, executing and approving editorial content 
of the more than 20,000 articles of this 
15-volume work. Father Whalen serves on num- 
erous national and regional advisory committees 
on higher education, the law and religious af- 
fairs. He is active in community affairs as well, 
currently serving as a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Greater Washington 
Board of Trade; an officer and director of the 
D.C. Private Industry Council; a trustee of D.C. 
Law Students in Court; and a director of the 
Council for Court Excellence and the Federal 
City Council. 


Alumni Artists 


The traveling exhibit ‘‘Frivolity and Mortality: 
The Tradition of Vanitas in Contemporary 
Painting” includes a work by Lydia Bodnar-Bal- 
ahutrak, MFA 76. The show, which opened in 
December at the Sherry French Gallery, New 
York City, will travel to the University of Ari- 
zona Museum of Art and the Utah Museum of 
Fine Art. In May, Bodnar-Balahutrak’s paint- 
ings and drawings also will be exhibited in a solo 
show in Houston’s Graham Gallery. 


From Sherry Sanabria’s ‘Country Light” series: 
“Hallway with Broom, ” 32" x 40" acrylic on museum board. 


“On Earth and Space,” a January 1988 exhibit 
at Studio Gallery, Washington, D.C., presented 
works of Lucy Pirtle, MFA ’80. The artist says 
that her images represent ‘‘remembered or im- 
agined landscapes— ‘inscapes’ from the inner 
self.”” 


Sherry Zvares Sanabria, BA ’59, showed paint- 
ings of interiors and exteriors of Virginia coun- 
tryside buildings—a series she calls “‘Country 


Light’’—at Baumgartner Galleries in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in March. 


In December, Gallery International, Washing- 
ton, D.C., exhibited watercolors and prints of 
Vuong-Huong T. Nguyen, BA ’77, MFA ’82. 


Washington’s Tartt Gallery featured the work of 
two GW alumni this January and February. Dar- 
rell Dean, BA ’83, MFA ’87, exhibited his 
‘‘Small Paintings” at the gallery. While at GW, 
Dean won the outstanding fine art senior student 
award and the William C. Barbee ceramic sculp- 
ture award. Also exhibited by Tartt were ‘‘Paint- 
ings of Wanabe’’ by Robyn Johnson-Ross, BA 
’68. She received national recognition last year 
with the award of a National Endowment for the 
Arts fellowship. 


In Milan, Italy, Louise Edeiken, BA ’78 made 
her operatic debut at La Scala, singing a featured 
role in Leonard Bernstein’s A Quiet Place. 
Edeiken has been featured on recordings of this 
work as well as several musical theater produc- 
tions. 


Through April 26, Rosemary Nothwanger, AA 
76, is exhibiting watercolors at the Atrium 
Gallery, Children’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Her paintings of local areas all were sold opening 
night. 


Nuong Van-Dinh Tran, MFA ’82, presented her 
color mezzotint ‘“‘Lotus in Nirvana” in the 
juried Printmakers IX Exhibit, the New Art 


Center, Washington, D.C. in November; she 
was co-chair for the show. Her silkscreen, 
“Floating,” was selected for the juried exhibit, 
“Grabadores USA: Washington Printmakers”’ 
in September at the Museum of Modern Arts, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. In November, she was 
one of 24 artists in a Sheraton-Washington 
Hotel show for the ‘‘10th Anniversary Obser- 
vance of the Spirit of Houston, A Decade of 
Women on the Move 1977-1987.” 


Edeiken 
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Alumni in the News 


John H. Rick, LLB ’24, serves as a volunteer for 
TAX-AIDE, a free tax-assistance service offered 
by the American Association of Retired Persons 
to middle- and low-income senior citizens. 


Citizens Savings Bank of Silver Spring, Md., has 
a new chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer: Clinton S. Sisson, AB ’39. Sisson had 
been the bank’s vice chairman since 1980. 


A new computer center at Purdue University is 
named for Norma H. Compton, BA ’50. Comp- 
ton, the former dean of Purdue’s School of Con- 
sumer and Family Sciences, remains at Purdue, 
where she is active in teaching and research. 


Florida’s Dermatologist of the Year is Tobias R. 
Funt, MD ’50. Funt, who practices in Fort 
Lauderdale, was honored by the Florida Society 
of Dermatology at a banquet on Captiva Island. 


An Annual Report from Northwestern Memor- 
ial Hospital in Chicago features Albert B. Ger- 
bie, MD ’51, on its cover, cradling two very 
sleepy but beautiful newborn babies. Gerbie sent 
the booklet to the GW Alumni Relations Office 
with a note explaining ‘‘It’s not Time magazine, 
but we all can’t make that cover.” 


The new president of the 100,000-member Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers is Albert A. 
Grant, who did graduate work at GW from 1957 
to 1960. Grant is an adviser to the Department of 
Transportation Planning for the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments, an organ- 
ization he directed from 1966 to 1987. 


Honored by President Reagan with a 1987 Dis- 
tinguished Rank Award was Veterans Admini- 
stration executive Conrad R. Hoffman, BA ’50, 
who is director of the VA’s Office of Budget and 
Finance (Controller). Hoffman’s award was 
given in general recognition of ‘‘his outstanding 
leadership and professional acumen.’’ Hoffman 
manages a staff of over 600 employees and is 
responsible for the financial management and 
control of appropriations exceeding $26 billion. 


Ann E. Nolte, BSP ’51, was recently named a 
Distinguished Professor at Illinois State Univer- 
sity, where she has taught since 1973, specializing 
in health education. The award recognized her 
national reputation in the field. 


Keeping track of the past was the task of Erma 
Flores Tucker, BA ’56, as national historian for 
the Naval Enlisted Reserve Association in 1986- 
87. She was also elected president of Branch 67 
of the Fleet Reserve Association, an organiza- 
tion serving enlisted personnel in the Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard. 


Putting his stamp on the U.S. Philatelic Classic 
Society is Jerome Wagshal, BA ’50. He recently 
became the first person ever honored with major 
society awards in three categories: stamp collect- 
ing, writing about stamp collecting, and postal 
history. 


Moving up in the Justice Department is Richard 
Bender Abell, AB ’66, JD ’74, now assistant at- 


torney general of the United States and head of 
the Office of Justice Programs. Abell is respon- 
sible for a broad range of Justice Department ac- 
tivities, including state and local assistance for 
narcotics control, the missing and exploited chil- 
dren’s program and the office for victims of 
crime. He joined the Justice Department in 1981. 


William L. Barnes, MA ’64, was recently elected 
a senior vice president of Parsons Brinckerhoff 
International, a New York-based engineering 
firm. With more than 40 years’ experience on 
major design and construction projects, recently 
Barnes was named to head the firm’s mass trans- 
it development project in Taipei. 


Francesco A. Calabrese, MEA ’66, was recently 
appointed a senior vice president of Planning 
Research Corporation in McLean, Va., and 
president of PRC Government Information Sys- 
tems. Calabrese, who served as desk officer on 
the President’s Grace Commission, originally 
joined PRC in 1965. PRC is a technology-based 
professional services firm. 


Medical East Community Health Plan, a health 
maintenance organization in Framingham, 
Mass., recently picked Ronald K. Davy, BA ’65, 
to be its regional executive director. Davy 
formerly worked for the Travelers Health Net- 
work and is a former chief executive officer of 
the GW University Health Plan. 


Jack W. Ehrmantraut, MS ’65, is now director 
of research and development for Dow Europe, a 
division of Dow Chemical Co. Ehrmantraut has 
been with Dow since 1965; he has served, among 
other positions, as director of research and 
development for the Agricultural Products De- 
partment and director of marketing for North 
American Agricultural Products. 


Who’s Who in the South and Southwest and 
Who’s Who in Finance and Industry both list 
Herman S. Frey, MBA ’65. Frey owns and 
operates Frey Enterprises in Nashville, Tenn. 


Colorado’s Adams County School District 12 re- 
cently named School Superintendent James 
Mitchell, MAE ’64, ‘‘Man of the Year.” Mitch- 
ell was cited for his expertise in financial affairs, 
particularly for his ‘‘efforts to foresee and fore- 
stall district funding problems.’’ Mitchell has 
been superintendent of schools since 1982. 


The Massachusetts Association of Realtors 
elected Richard Neitz, BA ’69, regional vice 
president. Neitz represents Cape Cod area 
Realtors on the state association’s executive 
committee. 


A year ago Jack H. Olender, LLM ’61, created 
the Olender Peacemaker Award and 1987 found 
the award going to a couple of well-known co- 
recipients—Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorba- 
chev—in recognition of the newly signed INF 
treaty. At a Washington ceremony, Soviet Am- 
bassador Yuri Dubinin accepted the award on 
behalf of the general secretary, and the U.S. 
deputy assistant secretary of state, Thomas 
Simon Jr., accepted on behalf of President Rea- 
gan. In conjunction with the award, Olender 
made a substantial contribution to the United 
Black Fund in honor of the treaty. 


Julie Osler, BA ’68, has joined Cablevision 
Systems as director of public affairs. Before 
moving to Cablevision Systems, Osler ran her 
own public relations firm for four years. She also 
worked in public relations for Showtime and 
The Entertainment Channel, and was head of 
national publicity for the Public Broadcasting 
Service. 


A new faculty member at Colby College is Clif- 
ford Reid, BA ’67, an associate professor of 


economics. Reid taught at Grinnell College for 


14 years, during which time he served as a 


member of the American Economics Associa- 


tion’s Committee on the Status of Minority 
Groups in the Economics Profession. 


Anton B. Reut, BA ’69, is now vice president of 
sales for Contel ASC’s Government Networks 
Division. Reut sells communications products, 
services and systems to the United States govern- 
ment. He previously was vice president of sales 
for Institutional Communications Corp., a fiber 
optics company. 


As the new senior vice president of finance, 
Donald J. Rippert, MBA ’65, oversees a number 
of projects for Lutheran General Health Care 
System in Park Ridge, Ill. Rippert also is in 
charge of development for the Moorings, a re- 
tirement center in Arlington Heights. 


Appointed by President Reagan to serve on the 
board of directors of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences, Arnold Steinberg, BA ’69, 
will serve in that capacity until July 1988. 
Steinberg is the author of two graduate-level 
textbooks, and runs his own survey research and 
marketing firm. The National Institute of Build- 
ing Sciences recommends improvements in the 
regulation of construction in the United States, 
reporting to Congress. 


The new chairman of the patent, trademark and 


Hoffman Nolte 


Ehrmantraut Frey 


Olender Osler 


copyright law section for the American Bar 
Association is John. K. Uilkema, JD ’61. As 
chairman of the intellectual property law sec- 
tion, Uilkema will direct development of policy 
proposals, continuing legal education programs 
and other activities. He is a partner with the San 
Francisco firm of Limbach, Limbach & Sutton. 


The Kids on the Block puppet program marked 
its tenth anniversary with a second trip to Israel, 
where creator Barbara Aiello, MAE ’71, spoke 
at the International Symposium on Disability 
Education. More than 4,000 volunteers in 850 
programs around the world use the puppets to 
encourage positive attitudes toward people with 
disabilities. 


The new president of the Reading (Pa.) chapter 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Professional En- 
gineers is Marshall Azrael, BS ’70. Azrael is a 
senior engineer involved in system planning for 
Metropolitan Edison Co. in Reading. 


Ethyl Corporation’s Aluminum Group recently 
welcomed Steven C. Beers, MBA ’79, as vice 
president of finance and administration. 


Neitz 


Reid 
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A change in command at the Air Force Central 
Labor Law Office at Randolph Air Force Base 
in Texas saw Lt. Col. Lewis G. Brewer, LLM 
79, succeed Lt. Col. James H. Frampton, LLM 
*77, as chief. Frampton is now attending Air 
War College at Maxwell Air Force Base in 
Alabama. 


Scott Clark, BBA ’78, was recently promoted to 
manager in the international accounting firm of 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells. Clark joined the firm in 
1984, 


Listed among The Best Lawyers in America, 
1987, a book compiled by two Harvard Law 
graduates, is John T. Del Negro, BA ’70. Del 
Negro, now living in Hartford, Conn., is listed 
under the category of ‘‘Tax and Employee Bene- 
fits.” He also is listed in the Fifth Edition of 
Who’s Who in American Law. 


Marilynn M. Eaton, JD °76, was recently ap- 
pointed administrative judge for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Board of Contract Ap- 
peals. Her office is in Washington, D.C. 


Donald J. Ehreth, MEA ’71, is now vice presi- 
dent for program integration at Versar Inc. in 
Springfield, Va. Ehreth is responsible for pro- 
moting operational cooperation among various 


Reut Rippert 


Jensen 


Patent Tinianow 


La Magna Stark 


subsidiaries and enterprises of the company. 


A Fulbright Fellowship gave Lisa Fusillo, BA 
76, the opportunity to teach for a year in Taipei, 
Taiwan. Fusillo is on leave from her post as 
associate professor for ballet and modern dance 
at Texas Christian University in Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Ronald S. Gart, BA °76, JD °79, in 1987 was 
elected to partnership in the Washington, D.C., 
law firm of Colton and Boykin. 


Karen Jensen, BA ’79, left a career as a freelance 
writer to become associate editor of Air & Space/ 
Smithsonian magazine. Jensen is the author of 
two books published by the National Wildlife 
Federation. 


Virginia Gov. Gerald Baliles has appointed 
Marvin S. Katzman, MBA ’74, DBA °81, to 
the Arlington/Alexandria Private Industry 
Council. Katzman is assistant dean for under- 
graduate programs at GW’s School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration. 


Two 1970s GW graduates were honored by Pres- 
ident Reagan with 1987 Presidential Rank 
Awards, presented annually to federal managers 
for extended exceptional performance: Michael 


Lannen 


Grossman 


H. Lane, AA ’71, and John H. Lannen Jr., MS 
*73. Lane, who was honored for his service as 
deputy assistant secretary of the treasury (en- 
forcement) played a major role in the govern- 
ment’s efforts to combat drug smuggling, as the 
key figure in the conceptual development and 
implementation of Operation Alliance. He has 
recently moved on to a new post, deputy com- 
missioner of the U.S. Customs Service. Lannen, 
the Navy Department’s executive director for 
contracts, Space and Naval Warfare Systems 
Command, is responsible for procurement of 
some $1.5 billion worth of defense systems—and 
was cited for being personally responsible for 
saving about $100 million on contracts under his 
supervision. 


The Fifth Edition of Who’s Who in American 
Law lists Kenneth D. Morris, MBA ’71, JD °72. 
Morris is secretary and general counsel for NOR- 
AM Chemical Co. of Wilmington, Del. 


Lawrence M. Noble, JD ’76, was recently ap- 
pointed general counsel for the Federal Election 
Commission, after serving as acting general 
counsel for several months. Noble had been 
deputy general counsel of the FEC since 
November 1983. 


Coast Guard Cmdr. John T. Orchard, JD 79, 
recently received the Coast Guard Commenda- 
tion Medal for superior performance. 


Robert C. Patent, BBA ’72, is the new chairman 
of the Young Men’s Division of the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine at Yeshiva University 
in New York. Patent will direct the support 
group’s $6 million campaign to establish 
research facilities for the study of cancer, neuro- 
degenerative diseases and metabolic disorders at 
Einstein’s new Institute for Molecular Medicine. 


Travel for Cordis, a Florida medical manufac- 
turing company, sends Daniel A. Ricker, BA’74, 
overseas four months each year. Ricker is direc- 
tor of the Pacific area for Cordis. He lived in 
Japan in 1978 and 1979. 


Jerome C. Tinianow, BA ’77, JD ’80, is now a 
partner in Hahn, Loeser & Parks, a Cleveland, 
Ohio, law firm. Tinianow joined the firm in 
1980. The former legislative aide to U.S. Rep. 
(now senator) Max Baucus (D-Mont.) will spe- 
cialize in litigation in state and federal courts. 


After working at the White House, where is 
there to go? Strat D. Valakis, MSA ’76, has 
joined the newly formed Federal Retirement 
Thrift Investment Board as procurement ex- 
ecutive. Valakis spent the six preceding years in 
the 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue neighborhood, as 
procurement executive and director of contracts 
for the White House and the Executive Office of 
the President. 


Helping others solve business problems earned 
Bruce G. Whiting, DBA ’76, a pair of awards 
this year. Whiting, a professor of management 
at Kutztown University in Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived one award presented jointly by the Cre- 
ative Education Foundation, Inc. and the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. His second 
award was presented by the sponsors of the 
fourth annual Creativity, Innovation and En- 
trepreneurship Conference in Los Angeles. 


The Washington Center’s new vice president for 
institutional advancement is Allyn Enderlyn, 
MBA ’86. Enderlyn will head fundraising and 
public relations efforts for the non-profit educa- 
tional organization, which provides internships 
and symposia in Washington, D.C., for college 
students from around the country. Enderlyn had 
been executive director of the National Future 


Homemakers of America Foundation. 


Joanne B. Grossman, JD ’81, has begun a two- 
year term as treasurer of the business and profes- 
sional branch, Cincinnati section, of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. Grossman is 
an associate in the litigation department of 
Dinsmore & Shohl, a Cincinnati-based law firm. 


Raul R. Herrera, BA °81, JD ’84, is an at- 
torney/advisor in the Office of General Coun- 
sel, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration Division of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. He has recently accepted speak- 
ing engagements in several cities for the Banking 
Law Institute of New York. 


American Savings Bank of New York has named 
Joseph C. La Magna, BBA ’80, senior vice presi- 
dent and controller. He formerly worked for Ar- 
thur Young and Co. 


Charles J. Murphy, MBA ’81, is now a cor- 
porate banking officer for Equitable Bank’s 
Montgomery County corporate lending unit. 


Resident U.S. legal consultant in the Interna- 
tional Department of Bae, Kim & Lee, a law firm 
in Seoul, Korea, is Paul S. Penczner, JD ’81. 
Penczner specializes in matters of international 
trade and other international commercial trans- 
actions. 


Navy Petty Officer Donald E. Rogers, AS ’83, 
recently earned the Navy Achievement Medal 
for his performance on duty at the Naval Hospi- 
tal in Bremerton, Wash. Rogers is now stationed 
on Okinawa with the Third Force Service Sup- 
port Group. 


Lucille S. Sansing, PhD ’83, is now assistant 
dean at Washington College in Chestertown, 
Md. She formerly taught sociology and anthro- 
pology at Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege, and served as adjunct associate professor of 
sociology at GW. 


Faulkner Hospital in Boston has appointed Deb- 
orah Slavitt, MA ’85, director of corporate ser- 
vices. She was previously administrator of the 
emergency department at Lahey Clinic Medical 
Center in Burlington, Mass. Faulkner Hospital 
is a teaching affiliate of both Harvard Medical 
School and the Tufts University School of Medi- 
cine. 


Tracey L. Spotts, BA ’86, has turned her jour- 
nalism degree into a job as a marketing assistant 
for the Pennsylvania Ballet, and now lives in 
Philadelphia. Earlier she worked as a broadcast 
coordinator for QVC network. 


Anchor National Life Insurance Company and 
Anchor National Financial Services, Inc., re- 
cently named James E. Stark, JD ’81, a second 
vice president. Stark joined Anchor in 1986. He 
works at the company’s Phoenix headquarters. 


Careful management of an $18 million inventory 
aboard the stores ship USS Niagara Falls recent- 
ly earned Lt. William M. Van Cleave, MBA ’84, 
the Navy Commendation Medal. 


Edward G. Webster, MAE ’86, is the new assis- 
tant principal and athletic director at Livermore 
Falls High School in Livermore Falls, Maine. 
Webster was principal of Forest Hills Middle 
School in Jackman, Maine. 


And what about you? Your news about 
career/professional accomplishments is what 
makes this the best-read section. in GWTimes. 
Please send your news—and a black and white 
photo you can spare—to GWTimes, Office of 
University Relations, GW, 705 Gelman Library, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. We often have a sev- 
eral-month backlog, but please be patient; we 
will do our best to include everyone who takes 
the trouble to write! 
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In Memoriam 


Herbert Abramson, BA ’24, MA ’25, MD ’35, 
June 24, Naples, Fla. 


Fred B. Agee Jr., MD ’42, July 12, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

Maximillian M. Alexander, BA ’22, March 28, 
1987, Washington, D.C. 

Edgar Poe Allen, LLB ’27, MPL/LLM ’35, 
March 6, 1987, Stuart, Fla. 

Ernest B. Alvey, AA ’47, JD ’49, July 18, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Manuel C. Avancena, AA ’47, LLB ’49, May 
16, Alexandria, Va. 

Paul A. Baltes, MA ’64, Aug. 2, Carlisle, Pa. 
Leroy S. Bendheim, BA ’28, JD ’29, June 18, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Neill Berry, MD ’45, May 30, Washington, 
DG: 

Alice A. Bisselle, BA ’22, Feb. 7, 1987, 
Washington, D.C. 

Theodore Bohn, JD ’32, May 23, Orem, Utah 
Charles Maynard Brooks, JD 36, June 15, 
Houston, Texas 

George A. Butler, LLB ’25, May 19, Houston, 
Texas 

Arthur Caldwell, JD ’32, June 18, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Henry L. Carpenter, BA ’48, March 6, 1987, 
Rockville, Md. 

Oscar B. Carpenter Jr., LLB ’45, July 2, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ervin N. Chapman, BA ’39, MD ’42, April 30, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frances Lanier White Chewning, BA ’55, Aug. 
28, Edgewater, Md. 

William Jeffries Chewning Jr., Att ’25, Feb. 
27, 1987, Edgewater, Md. 

Lucy H. Christian, MAE ’42, May 9, 
Richmond, Va. 

William Carl Clark, LLB ’43, MA ’49, April 
16, Fairfax, Va. 


Mildred Steed Cochrane, MAE ’53, May 15, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Howard E. Crandall, LLB ’33, Aug. 26, 
Flintridge, Calif. 


Thomas J. Dalton, BA ’49, March 14, 1987, 
Arlington, Va. 

Channing O. Davis, LLB ’33, BCE ’35, March 
26, 1987, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Maude Hudson Dismer, BA ’31, July 7, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frances Flaacke Donaldson, BA ’25, May 31, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Thomas Q. Donaldson IV, MS ’74, June 5, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Lilly Manoville Endrei, MA ’53, July 24, 
Basel, Switzerland 

Richard H. Fairman, BCE ’35, April 22, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Helen K. Finlay, MAE ’47, May 22, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

Walter T. Flaherty, MD ’40, April 18, Tustin, 
Calif. 

Maurice Friedman, BA ’30, LLB ’34, July 6, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Faith Goldweitz Ganz, BS ’83, July 8, 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Nancy Lynne Geneaux, MSE ’73, July 15, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Charles F. Geschickter, BA ’20, MA ’22, July 
9, Lorton, Va. 


James J. Gibbons, MIA ’66, Feb. 11, 1987, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Fred S. Gilbert Jr., LLM ’48, April 30, 
Washington, D.C. 

Israel N. Gordon, LLB ’32, April 22, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Richard L. Greener, LLB ’54, July 11, 
Aurora, Colo. 

Maria H. Grimes, MA ’78, June 16, 

Falls Church, Va. 

Edward P. Guinane, LLM ’24, Aug. 16, 
Falls Church, Va. 


Benjamin W. Guy II, LLB ’36, July 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has three chair 
offerings: the traditional blaek and gold armchair 
with cherry arms, the black and gold rocker and a 
wainut-stained version of the captain’s chair. The 
latter is a recently added item which offers an alter- 
native to the traditional black chair. 


Chairs are $145 each. Orders must be accom- 
panied by full payment; chairs will be delivered 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 


714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 
Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 
armchair(s), walnut-stained 
rocker(s) 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| the GW Alumni Association. | understand that delivery 
| charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name papes d bore SO 
Degree/Year __ 
Street 


City, State, Zip 


Daytime telephone ( ) 


made payable to 


anywhere in the continental United States. Delivery 
charges are extra and must be paid in cash upon 
delivery. 

Please note that delivery time is 8-12 weeks. 
Call (202) 994-6435 for information. 


W. Lee Hammer, BA ’30, April 27, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

F. Lucille Harris, MA ’45, Feb. 5, 1987, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Arthur Meyer Hartman, BS 24, March 15, 
1987, Washington, D.C. 

Daniel J. Haughton, LLD (HON) ’65, July 5, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charlotte Wooldridge Hazard, AB ’35, July 
23, Falls Church, Va. 

Thomas Henry Held, MAE ’67, July 7, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Brian J. Hessler, MA ’56, June 29, 
Potomac, Md. 

Clayton H. Hixson, MD ’27, June 15, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Leo D. Hochstetter, JD ’40, June 10, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Roald A. Hogenson, LLB ’43, July 16, 
Washington, D.C. 


Jeanne Maiden Holmes, BA ’43, March 28, 
1987, Sea Island, Ga. 


Olcott L. Hooper, JD ’44, June 25, 
Vershire, Vt. 


Louis Hopping, BA ’24, JD ’27, Sept. 17, 
Northville, Mich. 


William Elderkin Huntington, BA ’30, 
May 22, Washington, D.C. 


Rex J. Hutcheson, MBA ’76, May 4, 
Arlington, Texas 

Andrew M. Katchur, MAE ’71, May 30, 
Joppatowne, Md. 


Herman P. Kaufman, LLB ’28, MPL ’29, 
March 1, 1987, Lakeland, Fla. 


James Everett Keely, JD ’39, July 18, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Eve Gorsuch Kimble, BA ’53, March 21, 1987, 
Arlington, Va. 


Jonathan Frederic Ladd, MA ’62, Aug. 18, 
Washington, D.C. 


Larry J. Larsen, JD ’81, July 18, Alexandria, 


O. C. Lassiter, LLB ’39, Feb. 19, 1987, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Samuel G. Levin, BA ’29, MD ’33, March 26, 
1987, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

John M. Lynham, JD ’31, LLM ’32, June 17, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Elizabeth C. Macdonald, MA ’40, Feb. 6, 
1987, Silver Spring, Md. 


Corley Perry McDarment, BAE ’24, MA ’25, 
July 13, Rockledge, Fla. 


John Metrinko, LLB ’29, Aug. 5, 
Olyphant, Pa. 

Marion E. Myers, BCE ’37, April 25, 
Washington, D.C. 


Maurice S. O’Connor, LLB ’37, Aug. 3, 
Pomona, Calif. 


Erin B. Peatross, LLB ’30, July 16, 
Richmond, Va. 


Charles K. Post, MAE ’63, July 26, Upper 
Marlboro, Md. 


Roy Vernon Porter, MBA ’62, May 26, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Robert W. Powers, MSA ’82, June 13, 
Springfield, Va. 

Emil A. Press, BCE ’35, July 25, 
Washington, D.C. 

J. Travis Price, AA ’50, LLB ’54, July 2, 
Springfield, Tenn. 


William Reines, JD ’48, March 19, 1987, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Lois M. Rettie, BAE ’68, Aug. 7, 
Arlington, Va. 


Hazel V. Reynolds, BA ’24, May 2, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Roland Rice, LLB ’33, June 21, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Timothy R. Sajta, EDS ’82, June 13, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Joseph Samuel Schenck, AA ’46, LLB ’51, 
June 4, Canton, N.C. 


Allen L. Shapero, MIA ’72, July 20, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Dorothy Chandler Sharpe, BA ’37, April 28, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ruth B. Simkowitz, JD ’32, June 30, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Vivian V. Simpson, BA ’25, JD ’27, Aug. 5, 
Bethesda, Md. 


John G. Sommer Jr., BA ’58, May 20, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Alan E. Smith, LLB ’30, July 2, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Alice Joesting Smith, LLB ’40, April 19, 
Arlington, Va. 


Merritt L. Smith, LLB ’31, LLM/MPL ’32, 
June 7, Washington, D.C. 


Thomas W. Stedman, MBA ’66, June 4, 
McLean, Va. 


George L. Tone, LLB 33, June 8, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Frank Weitzel, AB ’31, LLB ’35, July 20, 
Washington, D.C. 


Alfred H. Wiemann, MSB ’66, June 28, Isle of 
Palms, S.C. 


William W. Wiley Jr., BA ’47, March 17, 
1987, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Mallory Gertrude Zahn, MAE ’60, May 27, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Jack Zlotnick, MA ’48, MA 64, July 31, Falls 
Church, Va. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Preston S. Shane, professor of engineering 
administration, Nov. 10, Easton, Md. 


Martin John Valaske, adjunct professor of 
health care science and of pathology, Nov. 9, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Lyn Henderson Clark, 
GW Trustee, Dies 


Lyn Henderson Clark, a GW alumna with a BA 
from Columbian College who had been a 
member of the GW Board of Trustees since July 
1, 1976, died Jan. 10 in Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

A native of New York City, Mrs. Clark served 
on the GW Board of Trustees’ Committee on 
Academic Affairs from 1976 until her death; she 
chaired the committee for eight years, from 1978 
through 1986. Most recently, she served GW in 
1987 as a member of the Presidential Search 
Committee. Active in civic and community life, 
from 1972 to 1974 Mrs. Clark was president of 
the GW General Alumni Association. She also 
had served on the national Executive Committee 
of the Association of State Democratic Chair- 
men and on the board of directors of the League 
of Women Voters. A former commissioner of 
the Maryland Department of Transportation, 
Mrs. Clark had been National Democratic Com- 
mitteewoman for Maryland and co-chair of the 
Maryland Democratic Party. 
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Alumni Authors 


The past year found University of Denver Col- 
lege of Law professor Paul S. Dempsey, LLM 
°78, publishing five law review articles on topics 
ranging from aircraft hijacking to airline deregu- 
lation. Several Dempsey editorials also have ap- 
peared in such periodicals as Newsweek, USA 
Today, Seattle Times, Dallas Times Herald and 
the Denver Post. 


Pauline Keehn, BA ’65, science and engineering 
catalog librarian, University of California, 
Davis, authored a 360-page annotated bibli- 
ography, Earth-Sheltered Houses. (McFarland 
& Co., Jefferson, N.C. and London, 1987) 


A professor of international business and law at 
California State University, Long Beach, Wen- 
deli H. McCulloch Jr., BA ’47, has co-authored 
the textbook Jnternational Business: Intro- 
duction and Essentials (Business Publications, 
Inc., 3rd ed. 1988). 


Who analyzes the shrinks? Sometimes them- 
selves, as does the psychologist who puts himself 
on the couch in Shrinking, a first novel by 
William Lehr, MPA ’82. A Chicago Tribune 
review says, ‘“‘The successes of ‘‘Shrinking’”’ 
show that Lehr has keen observational skills, a 
fine sense of the absurd and can address the con- 
flicts that rip families apart.” (Mercury House, 
San Francisco, Calif., 1987) 


Margaret S. Strom, MFA ’79, EdD ’83, has 
edited Societal Issues: Scientific Viewpoints, an 
anthology of works by prominent scientists and 
engineers on topics of global concern. The editor 
is a former faculty member of GW’s Department 
of English. (The American Institute of Physics, 
New York, N.Y., 1987) 


Federal Procurement Regulations: Policy, Prac- 
tice and Procedures is authored by attorney 
James F. Nagle, LLM °81, SJD °86. The work 
analyzes the rules by which the federal govern- 
ment buys goods and services. (ABA Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1987) 


Paul G. Sifton, AB ’51, has completed an acqui- 
sition report on the three original manuscript 
notebooks of Michel Guillaume St. Jean de 


Crevecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer 
(London, 1782; Paris 1784, 1787). The author, a 
specialist in early American history for the 
Library of Congress, also has edited Histori- 
ographer to the United States: The Revolu- 
tionary Letterbook of Pierre Eugene Du Simi- 
tiere. (Vantage Press, New York, N.Y., 1987) 


President of Presbyterian-University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical Center I. Donald Snook, MBA 
’63, is co-editor (with Kathryn M. Ruck) of Us- 
ing Hospital Space Profitably. The fact that 
more than half of all American hospitals’ oc- 
cupancy rates are below 60 percent dictated the 
need for such a publication, ‘‘designed for any 
administrator or manager faced with a dwin- 
dling census and unused rooms.” (Aspen Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Rockville, Md., 1987) 


Alumni Bulletin Board 


Did you know that GW’s Career Services Center 
is a comprehensive and centralized facility that 
may be used by all GW alumni for the modest 
annual Alumni User Fee of $10? Among the cen- 
ter’s services are full-time job listings (the center 
posts more than 117,000 of them annually); a 
24-hour telephone call-in line highlighting 
selected professional positions in specific career 
fields (994-8636); credentials services to supple- 
ment applications; resume referral; and work- 
shops on job search skills and strategies. Center 
hours are 8:30 am to 7 pm Monday through 
Thursday and 8:30 am to 5 pm on Fridays. For 
more information, call (202) 994-6495. 


The Gift That Also Supports the Giver 


Many older alumni and friends who believe in 
the worth and work of the university can support 
that work through a gift that will return partially 
tax-free lifetime income and a charitable contri- 
bution deduction to the donor. The program that 
accomplishes these and other benefits is called 
the Charitable Gift Annuity. The annuity plan is 
particularly advantageous for older donors in 
the 28 percent or 33 percent tax bracket. 

Here’s an example of how the Charitable Gift 
Annuity works: 

The donor, a single alumna named Mary 
Peterson, is age 77. Peterson donates $50,000 to 
the university for the creation of a Charitable 
Gift Annuity with GW as the ultimate benefici- 
ary. Her gift is in the form of cash from savings 
accounts, a money market fund and a mutual 
fund account. Peterson retains lifetime income 
for herself as well as gaining numerous tax 
savings. 

The income rate for her charitable gift annuity 
is 7.6 percent which, in dollar terms, would be 
$3,800 in unvarying annual income for her life- 
time. Peterson receives a charitable contribution 
deduction of approximately $30,000. The effect 
of the deduction is to decrease her taxes and in- 
crease her spendable income. Since there is a ceil- 
ing on the amount of the charitable deduction 
that can be used in any one year, if Peterson is 
unable to utilize the total deduction for the year 
of the gift, the unused deduction will be carried 
forward and used to reduce taxes in succeeding 
years (up to the maximum carryover period of 
six years). 

One outstanding advantage of the charitable 
gift annuity is the substantial part of one’s gift 
annuity income that is completely free of federal 
income tax throughout the lifetime of the benefi- 
ciary. In Peterson’s case, approximately 45 per- 
cent of her annuity income is hers to enjoy tax- 
free. In other words, of the $3,800 in annual an- 
nuity income, Peterson receives about $1,700 
free of tax each year and pays taxes on about 
$2,100 yearly. 

Her gift annuity provides Peterson with the 
peace of mind and security that comes from 
knowing that she is guaranteed a precise dollar 
amount each year that will not fluctuate with 
changes in the economy. These tax savings and 
income benefits are illustrated as follows: 


Peterson funds a charitable gift 
annuity with a cash gift of..................... $50,000 


For which she receives a charitable 
contribution deduction of..........0.......... $30,796 
(based upon her age, size of gift 

and frequency of payment) 


And this saves her in income tax............ $ 8,623 
($30,796 multiplied by 28% tax bracket) 


Which reduces the actual cost of 
($50,000 minus $8,623) 


Peterson receives 7.6% return 

each year, amounting tO... $ 3,800 
(This amount is guaranteed each year 
throughout her lifetime.) 


The percentage of annual annuity 
income that is tax free is..................-...200.. 45.6% 


The amount of annual annuity income 
thatis tax free ts2 aaam AA $ 1,733 


Computed on the actual cost of 
establishing the annuity ($41,377), 

the effective yield on Peterson’s 

E D i coon eka, 9.2% 


Note: Federal estate taxes and probate and ad- 
ministration costs would be reduced as well. Gift 
taxes may be avoided. If the annuity were funded 
with appreciated securities or appreciated real 
estate, there would be a reduction in the capital 
gains taxes due and payable. 


If you would like to receive additional infor- 
mation at no obligation about the Charitable 
Gift Annuity Program, or if you would like to 
study a specific annuity example, please call or 
write the director of Planned Giving, Develop- 
ment Office, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052; phone (202) 994-8715. 


University€alendar 


GWU Dance 
Concert, 8 pm; 


APRIL ticket prices and 
information, 
7 994-8072 


Annual Awards 
Show, through 
April 28 in Dimock 
Gallery; reception, 
April 6, 5-7 pm, at 
the Gallery; 
information, 
994-7091 


14-16 

“The House of Blue 
Leaves,” Dept. of 
Theatre and Dance 
production, Marvin 
Center Theatre, 

8 pm; also 2 pm on 
March 16; ticket 
prices and 
information, 
994-8072 


15 

Master’s Piano 
Recital: Hilary 
Weiner, Academic 
Center B-120, 8 pm, 
free; information, 
994-6245 


23 24 

GW Troubadours, Columbian College 
Catherine Pickar, Alumni Association 
Director; ticket guided tour of 
prices and Arthur M. Sackler 


15 
“Spirit of Workshops, 
Washington” cruise Seminars, Etc. 


on the Potomac, 
leaves Alexandria at Counseling Center 


Hearing Center; 
information, 
994-7360. 


Legally 
Speaking 


APRIL 


Gallery, 
Smithsonian, 

1:30 pm, $5; 
reservations (space 
limited), 994-6130 


GWU Community 
Orchestra Concert, 
William Wright, 
Director, 3 pm, 
free; information, 
994-6245 


MAY 


5 

Spring MFA Thesis 
Candidate Show, 
through May 27 in 
Dimock Gallery; 
reception, May 4, 
5-7 pm at the 
Gallery; 
information, 
994-7091 


: dolar oe Personal 
994-6130 evelopment Series 
for students— 
JUNE studying more 
effectively and 
9-12 coping with 


“An Evening of 
Musical Theatre’’; 
June 9,10, 8 pm; 
June 11, 8:30 pm 
with reception; June 
12, 2 pm; ticket 
prices and 
information, 
994-8072 


18 

Montpelier tour 
with Columbian 
College Alumni 
Association, bus 
leaving 9:30 am; 
$40/ person includes 
transportation, tour 
costs, brunch, 
parking at 
university; 
information, 
994-6130 


personal concerns. 
Available to alumni 
free. Information, 
994-6550. Also, 
Miller Analogies 
Test every 
Wednesday, 

12:30 pm, $30. Call 
at least two weeks in 
advance, 994-6550. 
Plus, Vocational 
Assessment and 
Career Counseling 
Program offered at 
discount to alumni; 
information, 
994-4860. 


Evaluations and 
therapy for speech, 
language and 
hearing problems; 
GWU Speech and 


Career Services 
Center assists 
students and alumni 
in developing 
effective career 
decisions and job 
search strategies; 
Academic Center 
T-507; prior sign-up 
and information, 
994-6495. 


The Center for 
Career Education 
and Workshops 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 
certificate 
programs, computer 
workshops, 
professional 
development 
programs, test 
review courses and 
counseling services. 
Information: 
Academic Center 
T-410, 994-7036. 


9 

Senior Reception 
for graduating law 
students, National 
Lawyers Club, 
4:30-6:30 pm (by 
invitation only) 


20 ; 

D.C. Chapter 
Luncheon, Capital 
Hilton Hotel; 
speaker—David 

Ruder, director of 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission; noon 


JUNE 


8 

Maryland Bar 
Association 
Reception, Ocean 
City, Md.,6-8 pm 


10 

S0th Anniversary 
Reunion, Law Class 
of 1938, Jacob Burns 
Law Library, 10 am 
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On-Campus Events 


April and May First Wednesday 

Lectures 

The 1987-88 series ends on two timely 
notes: The April 6 lecture features 

illiam H. Becker, professor of history 
and business administration, speaking on 
“‘Merger Mania.” And on May 4, Ben- 
jamin Nimer, professor of political science 
and international affairs, will assess the 
“Continuing South African Crisis.” Both 
lectures begin at 8 pm on the third floor 
of the Marvin Center, in the Continental 
Room. Dinner first, at the GW University 
Club, may be arranged by calling 
994-6610 at least two days in advance; for 
lecture reservations, call Alumni House 
(994-6435) at least one day before the 
lecture. 


April 14-17—The House of 

Blue Leaves 

Called a tragi-farcical expression of 
frustrated ambitions, John Guare’s play 
has won both New York Critics and Obie 
awards. Alumni who are season sub- 
scribers are invited to opening night fes- 
tivities after the performance, Thursday, 
April 14, 8 pm. Other performances: 
April 15, 16 at 8 pm, April 17, 2 pm. 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre. Informa- 
tion, 994-8072 


April 28-30—GW Dance Company in 
Concert 

Directed by Maida Withers and Nancy 
Johnson, this evening of modern dance 
features choreography by faculty, guest 
artists and students, and performances by 
guest artists and students. Information, 
994-8072 


June 9-12—Encore! 

An evening of musical theater directed by 
GW’s Leslie Jacobson. Alumni who are 
season subscribers are invited to opening 
night festivities after the June 11 perform- 
ance. Marvin Theatre, June 9-10, 8 pm; 
June 11, 8:30 pm; June 12, 2 pm; infor- 
mation, 994-8072 


Off-Campus Events 


April 16—Tracing Our Heritage in Amish 
Country 

Among our oldest roots are those to be 
found in the traditions of the Amish peo- 
ple of central Pennsylvania. From black- 
bottom pie to Amish quilts, their culture 
has left an imprint on American civiliza- 
tion. Join us for a first-hand look. Satur- 
day, April 16, bus departs at 8 am from 
campus, the corner of 22nd and H 
Streets, N.W., next to Madison Hall. 
Parking for your car while you are on the 
tour is available in the University Garage, 
entrance on the corner of 22nd and Eye 
Streets, N.W. Bring your ticket to be 
stamped for complimentary parking. Fee 
is $51 per person, which includes bus fare, 
tour guide, admissions and lunch. 
Deadline for reservations is April 13; for 
information call Alumni House, (202) 
994-6435. 


June 15-27—Italy /Swiss Alps Alumni 
Tour 

Combine the beauty of Italy with the 
charm of Switzerland and you have this 
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tour, which features visits to Rome, 
Florence, Venice and Zurich. Cost is 
$2,999 per person from New York; infor- 
mation, (202) 994-6435. 


July 26-August 8—The Bavarian Passage 
A 14-day tour that starts in Luxembourg 
City and then takes you sailing for six 
nights aboard the M.S. Switzerland from 
Trier along the Moselle River into the 
Rhine River, Stops along the Rhine will be 
Braubach, Rudesheim and Frankfurt. 
Then on to the Main River Valley, with 
an excursion to Heidelberg and stops at 
Miltenberg, Gemunden and Wurzburg. 
The tour ends with three nights in 
Munich. Cost: from $2,695 per person; 
information, (202) 994-6435 


September 5-19--Danube River 
Adventure 

This popular cruise on the Danube goes 
through seven countries and features a 
Black Sea cruise as well; plus Vienna, 
Istanbul and much more. Cost: from 
$3,099 from New York; information, 
(202) 994-6435. 


Reunion Weekend 


Mark Friday, June 10 and Saturday, 
June 11 on your calendars now! These 
are the dates for GW’s very special 
Reunion Weekend 1988, when the 
GAA honors all graduates of the 
classes of 1938 and 1963, the members 
of past GWHatchet staffs, and retiring 
President and Mrs. Lloyd H. Elliott. 
Activities to which all alumni are in- 
vited include a Friday morning coffee 
and reception for 50-year graduates, a 
noon barbeque on June 11 honoring 
Dr. and Mrs. Elliott, the Alumni Serv- 
ice Awards dinner (6 pm, GW Uni- 
versity Club), and an opening night 
reception for the cast and crew of the 
Department of Theatre and Dance’s 
musical encore production. Please 
write Alumni House or call for a 
brochure that will fill in all the 
details—(202) 994-6435. Help give the 
Elliotts the send-off of a lifetime. Join 
us this June! 
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